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THE IRISH IN LONDON. 


Tue chronicles of the Irish poor are one of the marvels of 
modern history. Unlike the rest of the world alike in their 
faults and in their virtues, the part they have fulfilled and 
still are fulfilling in the accomplishment of the destiny of the 
mighty An clo-S: 1xon race is equally without parallel. Tram- 
pled on for centuries; ground down, with few exceptions, by 
their own wealthier countrymen, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant; too many of them but ill-informed in their religion ; 
agitated by incessant political storms; decimated by famines 
and pestilences,;—they have preserved their faith amidst trials 
before which every other people would probably have suc- 
cumbed; and to this hour they preserve it, even when visited, 
as is sometunes the case, by the severest of all trials, their own 
utter degradation and sin. 

Certainly they are like none else. One person tells us 
they are like the people of southern Italy ; another that they 
shew traces of Spanish blood; and so they may in a few par- 
ticulars; but taken altogether, there is none like the poor 
Trishman or Irishwoman. If we must describe them in a word, 
they are grown-up children, both in their virtues and eeie 
faults. Impulsiy e, yet in certain things enduring and constant 
almost to a miracle; quick, clever, delighting in argument, 
yet often loving a perverse logic as well as a ‘ready repartee ; 
the sharpest and readiest of scholars, yet frequently uni ible 
to govern or teach; faithful in affection, not merely to their 
equals, but to their superiors, yet sometimes adepts in deceit, 
and thinking little of lying ; cursed with a love of drink, yet 
chaste beyond parallel in Christendom; energetic and self 
sacrificing in action when roused, yet needing a strong sti- 
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mulus to be moved to act at all; abhorring Protestantism, and 
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zealous for the conversion of Protestants, at the very moment 
that they may be scandalising the world by their excesses; at 
once confiding and suspicious, forgiving and revengeful, humble 
and proud, patient and irritable, —they are, t taken all in all, 
the most intcresting, the most agreeable, and the most pro- 
voking people on the face of the earth. 

To your true Anglo-Saxon Englishman, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, they are undeniably a most unsatisfactory race, 
He is utterly at fault with poor Paddy. He never knows 
when he has him. He is mad with indignation at his follies 
or perverseness, and the next moment he is disarmed by vir- 
tues that make him blush for his own failings. Never were 
two races linked together who were more absolutely dissimilar, 
Yet when there is a true Catholic heart and Christian affee- 
tion on both sides, no two natures can be more fitted to unite 
than the English and the Irish. It is not dissimilarity of 
character that is the great bar to union of heart and action. 
The happiest marriages are usually those in which the hus- 
band and the wife have scarcely two points in common. The 
closest friendships are between men or women as unlike each 
other as differences can go. What is wanted in marriage and 
friendship is an identity in prinezples and in aims, and then 
the merits of each party to the union serve to fill up and sus- 
tain the faults of the other. And so with the English and the 
Irish natures. There is no inherent incompatibility between 
them. If each will but bear with the other’s infirmities, and 
agree to aim at the same ends, they are of all nations the 
most fitted to work together in the glorious work of the pro- 
pagation of the true f faith. 

And if ever there was a people whose faults were those of 
circumstances, and whose virtues were deeply seated and en- 
during, it is the poor of Ireland. Circumstances, of which the 
chief have been the tyranny of England, the misconduct of 
their own landlords and masters, and ‘the impoverishment con- 
sequent upon these two evils toxcther, have produced al/ the 
chief faults of the poor Irishman. His vices are those ofa 
race trodden under foot by man; his virtues are those of a 
people blessed with a special gift from God, and destined by 
Him to be distinguished instruments in his hand for the de- 
struction of his foes. Why are the poor Irish too often prone 
to lying, but because they have been treated as slaves, so that 
they could only regard every one above them as their enemy ? 
W hy are they given to drunkenness, but because the very 
heart has been worn out of them by a want of sufficient 
healthy food and clothing? Why are they indolent, but be- 
cause for generations they have had no natural incentives to 
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labour, no adequate remuneration, and nothing they could 
safely call their own? Why are they apt to take offence and 
quarrel, but because the odious pride of their “betters” (a 
pride happily now so much diminished) has set them the ex- 
ample of a touchiness and readiness to be affronted, which 
made the Irish duellist a proverb in a duclling age? Why 
are they ignorant and illiterate—(though /ess so, we are con- 
vineed, than persons of the same rank in England)—but be- 
cause persecuting laws so long made learning an impossibility 
in Ireland? What has filled Ireland with beggars, but the 
contemptible spirit of ‘‘ gentility” of past generations, which 
thought it a shame that a man with ‘* good blood” in his veins 
should ** demean himself” with trade or commerce, and counted 
it more honourable to incur debts than to pay them? Why 
have outrages and assassinations, such as curdle the blood to 
hear of, been common in certain districts, but because for 
aves together the whole land was afilicted with a government 
and legislature insensible to its duties, its members caring only 
for their own profit and pleasures, and as unscrupulous in their 
legalised thefts and murders as any Ribbonman, or Rockite, or 
Whiteboy ? 

But, on the contrary, whence come the peculiar virtues 
of the Insh peasantry ? Assuredly noé from natural circum- 
stances and advantages. Is it a superabundance of spiritual 
aids that has nurtured and preserved their faith? Is it the 
sun of prosperity that has lit up their smiles? Is it a freedom 
from the fearful crowding together of multitudes which has 
kept their women pure? Is it the close fece of domestic pri- 
vacy and respectability, or a sullen puritanical precision, which 
has preserved to them their modesty? Is it a long experience 
of the trustworthiness of glowing professions which makes 
them still open to the advances of every man who calls himself 
their friend? Is it the result of good education that they yet 
retain their old love of learning, and flock to any thing that 
bears the name of a sciiool ? 

We are as far as possible from being indiscriminate pa- 
negyrists of the Inish Catholic poor; but we think that no 
candid man, however wearied, however provoked with their 
faults, will look these questions in the face, and yet refuse to 
the Irishman this singular praise, that his sins are the result 
of circumstances, and that his merits are his own. And we 
are the more anxious to urge these considerations, because they 
are more likely to foster a true Christian spirit of love and 
forbearance towards our poor fellow-Catholics than any de- 
monstrations of the peculiar follies and sins of the English race. 
That we have our own follies and sins, and in large abund- 
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ance, it would be absurd to deny. It is our infirmities, quite 
as much as our virtues, which make it difficult for us to amal- 
gamate with the Irish as a people. But as it avails nothing 
to taunt the Irishman with /7zs faults, so it avails nothing bn 
scold John Bull for his delinquencies. By any such process 
we only aggravate the irritation of both parties. The only 
mode at once to humble our English pride (a national sin, 
from which we Catholics are very far from free), and to en- 
courage us in our efforts for the benefit of our Irish fellow- 
Christians, is never to lose sight of the origin of the errors 
and miseries of Ireland. 

At the same time, it were folly to overlook the fact that 
the faults of a large multitude, although only the faults of 
circumstances, may ‘take age neration or two to reme¢ ly . Many 
and many a benevolent English Catholic, interested beyond 
measure in the welfare of “the Irish whe have fled to our 
shores, is disheartened when he sees how slight comparatively 
is the immediate success which attends too many schemes for 
their benefit. He wonders that the evils caused by centuries 
are not banished in a single twelvemonth. He forgets that a 
sin or an infirmity, when once deeply driven into the charac ‘ter, 
though only by adverse circumstances now no longer in exist- 
ence, 1s yet become to a great extent a second nature. No- 
thing less than a long continuance of remedial measures will 
ensure its complete eradication. A whole generation must 
perhaps pass away before the seed sown begins to bear fruit, 
while, nevertheless, to the observant eye, the seed is germi- 
nating and putting forth first leaves, and then lonscene with 
fairer promise of the final harvest every day that passes by. 

So much of the faulty portion of the poor Irish character 
s, further, the result of habit, that time alone can be its pos- 
sible perfect cure. No power conceivable will root out a habit, 
except an opposite habit; and this, by the very nature of thse 
case, demands long time Sox its formation. The faults of edu- 
cation, in people of all races , sometimes require more paticnce 
finally to eradicate than the deeper-seated sins of nature; but 
then the y are far easier to destroy in the end. Once move an 
English heart from its natural codlessness or Protestantism, and 
the work is comparatively completed. Perhaps ten times the 
amount of labour and patience will be needed to strengthen 
the Irish heart, and preserve it to the end; but then, for one 
Englishman who by any means can be touched, there are 
perhaps ten Irishmen sze to be within reach of patience, per- 
severance, and love. ‘The Irish harvest may need far more 
toil before it is gathered into the barns, but at last it is mar- 
vellously more plentiful. 
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That the peculiarities of the Irish poor are every day more 
urgently demanding the anxious attention of every intelligent 
English Catholic, is most certain, It is vain to suppose that 
the English Catholic body can direct their attention to the 
conversion of their Protestant fellow-countrymen, without 


first, or at least, without chiefly, coutemplating the renovation 


of the innumerable Irish in our towns and cities. It matters 
not that English Jadies and gentlemen cannot, as they say, 

«cet on” with the Ish. It matters not that they dislike 
their dirt, and are disgusted with their blarney, and provoked 
with their unsteadiness. It is vain to be indignant with them 
for crowding into churches and chapels, built expressly for the 
salvation of the souls of Englishmen. Ilere they are, in thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands s, at our 
very doors. Poor, starving, sick, naked, wretched, filthy, beg« 
ging, dying, or visited at o1ce vy all the calamities of pauper- 
ism and disease, still, here they are, and we cannot shake 
thera off; nay, they will come in ever-increasing streams, till 
there is not an abode of peculiar destitution in any one of our 
proud cities, in which the Irish do not equal or out-number 
the English children of labour and want. Tor ourselves, we 
would not shake them off if we could. Almighty God has 
sent them, and they are our fellow-Catholics, and they bring 
with them that true faith, in comparison with which all British 
wealth and intellect is as dust and ashes. But whether Eng- 
lish Catholics rejoice in the tide of Irish immigration or re- 
gret it, still there it is, as a fact, as a great fact, as the fact 
of our age. very plan that is formed for the advantage of 
the Catholic poor must be designed especially for the Irish 
poor. ‘Their character must be. consulted, their wants must 
be supplied; in their peculiar failings will be our trial, in their 
peculiar virtues our consolation and reward. Moreov er, in 
the case of the Irish immigrants, nothing is so fatal as delay. 

After six months or a year’s residence in England, they be- 

come, if neglected, another race of beings. Even in the worst 
examples, whatever their misery and ignorance when they first 
leave Ireland, they have at least some good habits, some 
pure and bright features. But once cast them upon thie 
wilderness of crime and sorrow and neglect which is the in- 
evitable portion of so many thousands of their countrymen 
in England, and the work of mercy becomes a hundredfold 
more difficult. It is notorious that the Irish in England, 
when lost to a sense of duty and religion, are among the 
very worst of the worst slaves of crime and vice. ‘They land 
on our shores comparatively innocent; unquestionably with 
materials for good in their character such as we should look 
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for in vain among the majority of the English poor. And 
encourage them only in a few good practices, give them a 
church to worship their God in, a zealous and affectionate 
priest who will not suffer them to neglect confession, a school 
for their children, and the barest sufliciency of money and 
means for finding employment, and they will be preserved 
intact amidst a world of wickedness, to an extent incredible 
except to a Catholic who knows the full power of his religion 
in the severest trials. Alas, that such a lot is the portion of 
so few among them! 

The extent to which the Irish have already settled down 
in our towns and cities is probably known to few except the 
Catholic clergy. What their exact numbers are, it is impos- 
sible to say; but a few well-ascertained calculations will fur- 
nish some idea of their magnitude. In the year 1847, as we 
learn from the returns made to Sir George Grey by Mr. 
Rushton, the Liverpool magistrate, nearly three hundred 
thousand persons landed at Liverpool from Ireland. Of this 
number, about 130,000 emigrated to the United States; about 
90,000 were passengers on “business ; the remainder, namely, 
above one hundred and sixty thousand (equal to the whole 
Catholic population of Rome), were mere paupers, and have 
settled somewhere in England and Scotland, after being de- 
cimated by the fever they brought with them. During the 
last year, about 16,000 Irish came from Ireland to London 
direct; and after making all allowances for subsequent emi- 
gration to America, Australia, &c., and for returns to Ireland, 
we must calculate upon an increase in our Irish population in 
London not very far short of 10,000 during the year 1850 
alone. 

The occupations to which they betake themselves are of 
course extremely various; but it may be taken as a certain 
rule, that they are almost ‘always of the very poorest descrip- 
tion. That the Irish settlers in England are indisposed to 
work ts a mere calumny. ‘Their capacities for work, z.e. for 
skilled labour, are indeed grievously limited ; but it is unde- 
niable that, with few exceptions, they leave Ireland with a re- 
solute intention of supporting themselves by their toils, if only 
work can be found. An account of one of their chief employ- 
ments in London, the selling of fruit and fish in the streets, has 
just been published in Mr. Mayhew’ s work on London Labour 
and the London Poor, which in many of its features is appli- 
cable to the Irish poor generally, both in the metropolis and 
elsewhere. Mr. May thew was the originator of the striking 
series of letters on the condition of the labouring poor which 
have recently appeared in the Morning Chronicle, and he is 
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now republishing them, revised, in a series of weekly num- 
bers, with illustrations from daguerreotypes of the various 
classes whom he describes. One section, of some length, he 
devotes entirely to what he calls the ‘‘ Street Irish ;” and the 
history he has given of their habits and circumstances is full 
of interest, and on the whole trustworthy. If any fault is to 
be found with his sketch, it is that he is unacquainted both 
with the best and the worst portions of their character, or 
rather with the best and the worst examples of the entire 
body. With the singular piety and devotion which is to be 
found among many of them, he is naturally, as a Protestant, 
not familiar ; ; while he is certainly not aware of the awful 
extent to which in many cases Cestitution has done its most 
fearful work among the once innocent daughters of a land of 
sorrow. On the whole, however, Mr. Mayhew’s history is 
remarkably creditable both to his painstaking, his intelli- 
gence, and his fairness; while the style in which he tells his 
story is of that straightforward and unaffected kind which is 
most suitable to a tale whose pathos needs no elaborate 
‘‘ writing” to bring it home to our hearts. It is impossible 
that any candid Protestant should read his account of the 
Irish poor, in connexion with the rest of his narrative, and 
not admit that the Catholic religion is a mystery of love as 
vet unfathomed by him. 

We shall now draw upon Mr. Mayhew’s pages, with a 
view to shew our readers, who have not had the means of 
knowing what our Catholic poor are, what is the daily life 
of the vast majority of our fellow-Catholics in England, and 
what are the materials for good which they present to those 
who would Jabour, in any way, for their temporal or spiritual 
benefit. We should also again remind our readers that Mr. 
Mayhew is not a Catholic himself, that he had no prejudice 
whatsoever in favour of Catholics, and that he has all an Eing- 
lishman’s love for those virtues which are supposed (and some- 
times truly) to be most wanting in the character of the poor 
Irish. The Irish appear in his pages just as they present 
themselves to every man who takes the trouble to learn their 
history, and to compare it with the history of what are some- 
times called the Protestant poor, or, to speak truly, the Ieng- 
lish poor, for they are Protestants only in the sense of not 
being Catholics. 

Where the Irish go to when they reach London, is one of 
the first questions that will naturally be asked. Their neces- 
Sities have induced many of their fellow-countrymen to open 
lodging-houses for their reception. These, Mr. Mayhew tells 
us, “are of two kinds—clean and dirty. The better class of 
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Irish lodging-houses almost startle one by the comfort and 
cleanliness of the rooms; for after the descriptions you hear 
of the state in which the deck-passengers are landed from the 
Irish boats, their clothes stained with the manure of the pigs, 
and drenched with the spray, you somehow expect to find all 
the accommodations disgusting and unwholesome. But one 
in particular that I visited had the floor clean, and sprinkled 
with red sand, while the windows were sound, bright, and 
trausparent. ‘The hobs of the large fire-place were piled up 
with bright tin pots, and the chimney-piece was white and red 
with the china images ranged upon it. In one corner of the 
principal apartment there stood two or three boxes still corded 
up, and with bundles strung to the sides; and against the wall 
was hung a bunch of blue cloaks, such as the Irishwomen 
wear. ‘Lhe proprietor of the house,—who was dressed in a 
erey tail-coat and knee-breeches, that had somewhat the effect 
of a footman’s livery,—told me that he had received seven 
lodgers the day before, but six were men, and they were all 
out seeking for work. 

‘In one of the worst class of lodging-houses I found ten 
human beings living together in a small room. The apartment 
was entirely devoid of all furniture, excepting an old mattress 
rolled up against the wall, and a dirty piece of cloth hung 
across one corner, to screen the women whilst dressing. An 
old man, the father of five out of the ten, was seated on a tea- 
chest, mending shoes, and the other men were looking on with 
their hands in their pockets. ‘lwo girls and a woman were 
huddled together on the floor in frent of the fire, talking 
in Irish. All these people seemed to be utterly devoid of 
energy, and the men moved about so lazily that I couldn't 
help asking some of them if they had tried to obtain work. 
Kvery one turned to a good-looking young fellow lolling 
against the wall, as if they expected him to answer for them. 
‘ Ah, sure, and that they have,’ was the reply; ‘it’s the docks 
they have tried, worrus luck.’ ‘The others appeared struck 
with the truthfulness of the answer, for they all shook their 
heads, and said, ‘Sure an’ that’s thruth, anyhow.’” 

In almost all the poorer and most densely-peopled districts 
of London, ‘nests of Irish” are to be found, alleys and courts 
inhabited almost solely by them. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Mr. May- 
hew, “‘ there is no quarter of London where the habits and 
habitations of the Irish can be better seen and studied than in 
Rosemary Lane, and the little courts and alleys that spring 
from it on each side. Some of these courts have other courts 
branching off from them, so that the locality is a perfect laby- 
rinth of ‘ blind alleys;’ and when once in the heart of the 
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maze, it is difficult to find the path that leads to the main- 
road. As you walk down ‘the lane,’ and peep through the 
narrow openings between the houses, the place seems like a 
huge peep-show, with dark holes of gateways to look through, 
while the court within appears bright with the daylight; and 
down it are seen rough-headed urchins running with their feet 
bare through the puddles, and bonnetless girls, huddled in 
shawls, lolling against the door-posts. Sometimes you see a 
long narrow alley with the houses so close together, that op- 
posite neighbours are talking from their windows; while the 
ropes, stretched zig-zag from wall to wall, afford just room 
enough to dry a blanket or a couple of shirts, that swell out 
dropsically in the wind. 

“In all the houses that I entered were traces of household 
care and neatness that I had little expected to have seen. 
The cupboard fastened in the corner of the room, and stocked 
with mugs and cups,-the mantelpiece with its images, and 
the walls covered with showy-coloured prints of saints and 
martyrs, gave an air of comfort that strangely disagreed with 
the reports of the cabins in ‘ould Ireland.’ As the doors to 
the houses were nearly all of them kept open, I could, even 
whilst walking along, gain some notion of the furniture of the 
homes. In one house that I visited there was a family of five 
persons, living on the ground-floor and occupying two rooms. 
The boards were strewn with red sand, and the front apart- 
ment had three beds in it, with the printed curtains drawn 
closely round. In a dark room at the back lived the family 
itself. It was fitted up as a parlour, and crowded to excess 
with chairs and tables, the very staircase having pictures 
fastened against the wooden partition. ‘The fire, although it 
was midday and a warm autumn morning, served as much 
for light as for heat, and round it crouched the mother, chil- 
dren, and visitors, bending over the flame as if in the severest 
winter-time. In a room above this were a man and woman 
lately arrived in England. ‘The woman sat huddled up in a 
corner smoking, with the husband standing over her, in, what 
appeared at first, a menacing attitude; 1 was informed, how- 
ever, that they were only planning for the future. ‘This room 
was perfectly empty of furniture, and the once-whitewashed 
walls were black, excepting the little square patches which 
shewed where the pictures of the former tenants had hung. 
In another room I found a home so small and full of furni- 
ture, that it was almost a curiosity for domestic management. 
The bed, with its chintz curtains looped up, filled one end of 
the apartment, but the mattress of it served as a long bench 
for the visitors to sit on. The table was so large that it 
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divided the room in two; and if there was one picture, there 
must have been thirty—all of‘ holy men,’ with yellow glories 
round their heads. ‘The window-ledge was dressed out with 
crockery, and in a tumbler were placed the beads. 

“The one thing that struck me during my visit to this 
neighbourhood was ‘the apparent listlessness and lazy appear- 
ance of the people. ‘The boys at play were the only beings 
who seemed to have any life in their actions. The women 
in their plaid shawls strolled along the pavements, stopping 

each friend for a chat, or joining some circle, and leaning 
against the wall as though utterly deficient in energy. The 
men smoked, with their hands in their pockets, listening to 
the old crones talking, and only now and then grunting out a 
reply when a question was directly put to them. And yet it 
is curious that these people, who here seemed as inactive as 
negroes, will perform the severest bodily labour, undertaking 
tasks that the English are almost unfitted for.” 

It need not be said that nearly all the Irish in London are 
Catholics. Mr. Mayhew tells us that he met with only two 
who called themselves Protestants, and that these two were 
partly ignorant of, and partly indifferent to, any religion 
whatsoever. One Irishman, a fruit-seller, with a well-stocked 
barrow, “ gave me,” says Mr. Mayhew, a clear account of 
his belief that the Blessed Virgin (he crossed himself repeat- 
edly as he spoke) was the mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and was a mediator with our Lord, who was God of heaven 
and earth; of the duty of praying to the holy saints; of at- 
tending Mass (‘but the priest,’ he said, ‘ won’t exact too much 
of a poor man, either about that or about fasting’); of going 
to confession at Easter and Christmas times, at the least; of 
receiving the body of Christ, ‘the rale prisince,’ in the holy 
sacrament; of keeping all God’s commandments; of purga- 
tory being a purgation of sins; and of heaven and hell. I 
found the majority of those I spoke with at least as earnest 
in their faith, if they were not as well instructed in it, as my 
informant, who may be cited as an example of the better class 
of strect-sellers,” 

After narrating what he had heard from another man, of 
the more ignorant class, Mr. Mayhew proceeds: ‘* As I was 
anxious to witness the religious zeal that characterises these 
people, | obtained permission to follow one of the priests as 
he made his rounds among his flock. Every where the people 
ran out to meet him. He had just returned to them, I found, 
and the news spread round, and women crowded to their door- 
steps, and came creeping up from the cellars through the trap- 
doors, merely to curtsey to him. One old crone, as he passed, 
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cried, ‘ You’re a good father, Heaven comfort you!’ and the 
boys playing about stood still to watch him. A lad in a man’s 
tail-coat, and a shirt-collar that nearly covered in his head— 
like the paper round a bouquet—was fortunate enough to be 
noticed, and his eyes sparkled, as he touched his hair at each 
word he spoke in answer. At a conversation that took place 
between the priest and a woman who kept a dry-fish stall, the 
dame excused herself for not having been up to take tea ‘with 
his rivirince’s mother lately, for thrade had been so bisy, and 
night was the fullest time.’ Even as the priest walked along 
the street, boys running at full speed would pull up to touch 
their hair, and the stall-women would rise from their baskets; 
while all noise, even a quarrel, ceased until he had passed by. 
Still there was no look of fear in the people. He called them 
all by their names, and asked after their families; and once 
or twice the ‘father’ was taken aside, and held by the button 
while some point that required his advice was whispered in 
his ear. 

** The religious fervour of the people whom I saw was in- 
tense. At one house that I entered, the woman set me mar- 
velling at the strength of her zeal, by shewing me how she 
contrived to have in her sitting-room a sanctuary to pray be- 
fore every night and morning, and even in the day ‘ when she 
felt weary and lonesome.’ ‘The room was rudely enough fur- 
nished, and the only decent table was covered with a new piece 
of varnished cloth; still, before a rude print of our Saviour 
there were placed two old plated candlesticks, pink, with the 
copper shining through; and here it was that she told her 
beads. In her bed-room, too, was a coloured engraving of 
‘the Blessed Lady,’ which she never passed without curtsey- 
ing to.” 

Mr. Mayhew is of opinion that the Irish in London are 
generally anxious for education, and that the desire is much 
on the increase. Of their amusements and morals he thus 
speaks: ‘The amusements of the street-Irish are not those 
of the English costermongers, though there are exceptions, of 
course, to the remark. ‘The Irish fathers and mothers do not 
allow their daughters, even when they possess the means, to 
resort to the ‘ penny gaffs,’ or the ‘ twopenny hops,’ unaccom- 
panied by them. ‘Some of the men frequent the beer-shops, 
and are inveterate drinkers, and smokers too. I did not hear 
of any amusements popular among, or much resorted to, by 
the Irishmen, except dancing parties at one another’s houses, 
where they jig and reel furiously. ‘They frequent raffles also, 
but the article is often never thrown for, and the evening is 
spent in dancing. 
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“‘T may here observe, in reference to the statement that 
Irish parents will not expose their daughters to the risk of 
what they consider corrupt influences, | that when a young 
Irishwoman does break through the pale of chastity, she often 
becomes, as I was assured, one of the most violent and de- 
praved of, perhaps, ¢e most depraved class, 

“The Irish street-sellers who frequent the gin-palaces or 
public-houses drink a pot of beer in a company of three or 
four, but far more frequently a quartern of gin (very seldom 
whisky), oftener than do the English. Indeed, from all I could 
ascertain, the Irish street-sellers, whether from inferior earn- 
ings, their early training, or the restraints of their priests, 
drink less beer by one-fourth than their English brethren, 
but a larger proportion of gin. ‘ And you must bear this in 
mind, sir,’ I was told by an innkeeper : ‘I had rather have 
twenty poor Englishmen drunk in my tap-room than a couple 
of poor Irishmen. They'll quarrel with any body—the Irish 
will—and sometimes clear the room, by swearing they'll ‘use 
their knives, by Jasus;’ and if there’s a scuttle, theyll kick 
like devils, and scratch and bite like women or cats, instead 
of using their fists. I wish all the drunkards were teetotallers, 
if it were only to be rid of them.’ 

“ Whisky, [I was told, would be drunk by the Irish in 
preference to gin, were it not that gin was about half the — 
One old Irish fruit-seller, who admitted that he was fond of a 
glass of gin, told me that he had not tasted whisky for four- 
teen years, ‘becase of the price.’ The Irish, moreover, as I 
have shewn, live on stronger and coarser food than the Ene- 
lish, buying all the rough (bad) fish; for, to use the words of 
one of my informants, they look to quantity more than qua- 
lity; this may account for their preferring a stronger and 
Sercer stimulant by way of drink.” 

In Mr. Mayhew’s account of the London flower-girls oc- 
curs a sketch of the his story of two Irish orphans, which we 
quote both for its own interest, and as an example of the life 
of many and many a poor Catholic child and woman. “The 
elder was fifteen, and the younger eleven. Both were clad in 
old but not torn dark print frocks, hanging so closely and yet 
so loosely about them, as to how the deficiency of under- 
clothing; they wore old broken black chip bonnets. The older 
sister (or rather half-sister) had a pair of old worn-out shoes 
on her feet; the younger was barefoot, but trotted along in 
a gait at once quick and feeble, as if the soles of her little feet 
were impervious, like horn, to the roughness of the road. The 
elder girl has a modest expression of countenance, with no 
pretensions to prettiness except in having tolerably good eyes. 
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Her complexion was somewhat muddy, and her features some- 
what pinched. The younger child had a round, chubby, and 
even rosy face, and quite a healthful look. 

‘They lived in one of the streets near Drury Lane. They 
were inmates of a house not let out as a lodging-house, in 
separate beds, but in rooms, and inhabited by street-sellers 
and street-labourers. The room they occupied was large, 
and one dim candle lighted it so insufficiently that it seemed 
to exaggerate the dimensions. The walls were bare and dis- 
coloured with damp. ‘The furniture consisted of a crazy table 
and a few chairs, and in the centre of the room was an old 
four-post bedstead of the larger size. This bed was occupied 
nightly by the two sisters and their brother, a lad just turned 
thirteen. Ina sort of recess in a corner of the room was the 
decency of an old curtain—or something equivalent, for I could 
hardly see in the dimness—and behind this was, | presume, 
the bed of the married couple. The three children paid &s. 
a week “ the room, the tenant, an Irishman out of work, 
paying 2s. 9d.; but the furniture was his, and his wife aided 
the aiden in their trifle of washing, mended their clothes, 
where such a thing was possible, and such like. The husband 
was absent at the time of my visit, but the wife seemed of a 
better stamp, judging by her appearance, and by her refrain- 
ing from any direct or even indirect way of begging, as well 
as from the ‘Glory be to Gods!’ ‘the heavens be your honour’s 
bed! or ‘it’s the thruth I’m telling of you, sir,’ that I so 
frequently meet with on similar visits. 

“The elder girl said, in an English accent, not at all gar- 
rulously, but merely in answer to my questions : § I sell flowers 
sir; we live almost on flowers when they are to be got. I sell, 
and so does my sister, all kinds; but it’s very little use sie. 
ing any that’s not sweet. I think it’s the sweetness as sells 
them. I sell primroses when they’re in, and violets, and wall- 
flowers, a and stocks, and roses of different sorts, and pinks, and 
carnations, and mixed flowers, and lilies of the valley, and 
green lay ender, and mignonette (but that I do very seldom), 
and violcts again at this time of the year, for we get them 
both in spring and winter.’ [They are forced in hot-houses 
for winter sale, I may remark.] ‘£ The best sale of all is, 
I think, moss-roses, young moss-roses. We do best of all 
on them. Primroses ‘are good, for people say: ‘ Well, here’s 
spring again to a certainty.’ Gentlemen are our best cus- 
tomers. I’ve heard that they buy flowers to give to the ladies. 
Ladies have sometimes said: ‘ A penny, my poor girl? here’s 
three-halfpence for the bunch.’ Or they’ve given me the 
price of two bunches for one; so have gentlemen. I never 
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had a rude word said to me by a gentleman in my life. No, 
sir, neither lady nor gentleman ever gave me 6d. for a bunch 
of flowers. I never had a sixpence given to me in my life; 
never. I never go among boys; I know nobody but my 
brother. My father was a tradesman in Mitchel’s Town, in 
the county Cork. I don’t know what sort of a tradesman he 
was. I never saw him. He was a tradesman I’ve been told. 
I was born in London. Mother was a chairwoman, and lived 
very well. None of us ever saw a father.’ [It was evident 
they were illegitimate children; but the landlady had never 
seen the mother, and could give me no information.] ‘ We 
don’t know any thing about our fathers; we were all mother’s 
children. Mother died seven years ago last Guy Faux day. 
I’ve got myself and my brother and sister a bit of bread ever 
since, and never had any help but from the neighbours. I 
never troubled the parish. Oh, yes, sir, the neighbours is all 
poor people, very poor some of them. We've lived with her’ 
(indicating her landlady by a gesture) ‘ these two years, and 
off and on before that. I can’t say how long.’ ‘ Well, I don’t 
know exactly,’ said the landlady, ‘ but I’ve had them with me 
almost all the time for four years, as near as I can recollect ; 
perhaps more. I’ve moved three times, and they always fol- 
lowed me.’ In answer to my inquiries, the landlady assured 
me that these two poor girls were never out of doors all the 
time she had known them after six at night.  We’ve always 
good health. We can all read.’ [Here the three somewhat 
insisted upon proving to me their proficiency in reading; and 
having produced a Roman Catholic book, the Garden of 
Heaven, they read very well.] ‘I put myself,’ continued the 
girl, ‘and I put my brother and sister, to a Roman Catholic 
school, and to ragged-schools, but J could read before mother 
died. My brother can write, and I pray to God that he'll do 
well with it. I buy my flowers at Covent Garden ; sometimes, 
but very seldom, at Farringdon. I pay 1s. for a dozen bunches, 
whatever flowers are in. Out of every two bunches I can 
make three, at Id. a-piece. Sometimes one or two over in the 
dozen, but not so often as I would like. We make the bunches 
up ourselves. We get the rush to tie them with for nothing. 
We put their own leaves round these violets (she produced a 
bunch). The paper for a dozen costs a penny; sometimes 
only a halfpenny. ‘The two of us doesn’t make less than 6d. 
a day, unless it’s very ill luck. But religion teaches us that 
God will support us, and if we make less we say nothing. 
We do better on oranges in March or April, I think it is, 
than on flowers. Oranges keep better than flowers, you see, 
sir. We make ls. a day, and 9d. a day, on oranges, the two 
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of us. I wish they was in all the year. I generally go St. 
John’s Wood way, and Hampstead and Highgate way, with 
my flowers. I can get them nearly all the year; but oranges 
is better liked than flowers, I think. I always keep 1s. stock- 
money, if I can. If it’s bad weather, so bad that we can’t sell 
flowers at all, and so if we’ve had to spend our stock-money 
for a bit of bread, she (the landlady) lends us Is. if she has 
one, or she borrows one of a neighbour if she hasn’t, or if the 
neighbours hasn’t it, she borrows it at a dolly-shop’ (the ille- 
gal pawn-shop). ‘‘There’s 2d. a week to pay for ls. at a dolly, 
and perhaps an old rug left for it; if it’s very hard weather, 
the rug must be taken at night-time, or we are starved with 
the cold. It sometimes has to be put into the dolly again 
next morning, and then there’s 2d. to pay for it for the day. 
We've had a frock in for 6d., and that’s a penny a week, and 
the same fora day. We never pawned any thing; we have 
nothing they would take in at the pawn-shop. We live on 
bread and tea, and sometimes a fresh herring of a night. 
Sometimes we don’t eat a bit all day when we’re out ; some- 
times we take a bit of bread with us, or buy a bit. My sister 
can’t eat taters; they sicken her. I don’t know what emigrat- 
ing means.’ [I informed her, and she continued :] ‘ No, sir, 
I wouldn’t like to emigrate, and leave brother and sister. If 
they went with me, I don’t think I should like it, not among 
strangers. I think our living costs us 2s. a week for the two 
of us; the rest goes in rent. That’s all we make.’ 

‘The brother earned from Is. 6d. to 2s. a week, with an 
occasional meal, as a costermonger’s boy. None of them ever 
missed Mass on a Sunday.” 


Such are some of the characteristics of the life of our poor 
fellow-Catholics. Certainly there is a darker and more 
wretched side, too often so dark that a veil must be drawn 
over its gloom. Still, is it not a marvel that so much should 
be true of a race of men and women suffering under nearly 
every temptation which destitution, persecution, and neglect 
can put before them? Can they be paralleled in the whole 
world ? 

The picture here drawn of the Irish in London is, further, 
applicable to the Irish poor in every part of England. Doubt- 
less with certain variations, yet, on the whole, they are the 
same in Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, and 
wherever else any prospect of employment or relief may have 
tempted them to settle. In all these places it is too true that 
the police-courts and the gaols record a crowd of cases in which 
the Irishman and Jrishwoman, when lost to all sense of reli- 
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gion, has plunged into the very worst excesses of crime. But, 
at the same time, it is most certain that, in a large propor tion 
of these instances of depravity, the origin of the evil has begun 
in poverty and destitution, both bodily and spiritual. In the 
case of lost, wretched Irishwomen, this is pre-eminently true. 
And we say that it is spiritual as well as temporal destitution 
which is the fruitful source of their woes; for it is notorious 
that in every large town in England, and especially in the 
metropolis, the spiritual wants of the Irish are even less sup- 
plied than their corporeal. ‘lwo or three years ago, it was 
computed that about 30,000 of the poor Catholic children in 
London only never attended any school whatsoever. ‘The boys 
and girls who never make their first communion must still 
be counted by tens of thousands. ‘Ten times the number of 
clergy that we now possess, with a proportionate number of ad- 
ditional churches, would scarcely suffice for the ever-increasing 
necessities of Catholic London. Then, too, see how awfully 
the old system of pew-renting has operated, and in many cases 
still operates (even when the clergy struggle with all their 

powers to cast it off), upon the spiritual condition of the poor. 
What a fearful sight it is to see a Catholic chapel, at the very 
time that the holy Sacrifice is being offered, with its largest 
portion, and all its best parts, half empty, sometimes not a 
third or a quarter full; while below the bar, where the box- 
keeper sits, a multitude of poor men and women are crushed 
together, extending not only up to the doors, but through 
them into the street beyond! Who can wonder that the poor 
in England feel in many instances so little attraction for that 
house of God which ought to be their own peculiar and much- 
loved home? Who can wonder at the eager, passionate affec- 
tion which they shew to those of the Catholic clergy who are 
enabled to escape from the thraldom of an effete ‘and world- 
worshipping system, and really to become—what every Catho- 
lic priest must desire to become—the evangelists of the poor? 
It is sometimes said, and with truth, t that the misconduct 

of the Irish poor in England furnishes a grievous scandal to 
Protestants of their own class, and seriously tends to prevent 
conversions. Now, that their conduct at times és a scandal, 
and no small one, we do not for a moment deny; but if it is 
meant that, on the whole, the condition, habits, and spiritual 
privileges of the Irish in Ei gland are a cause of scandal to 
their English companions, we ‘think the charge totally untrue. 
Putting their faults at the very worst, they are immeasurably 
more religious and more edifying than any section of the non- 
Catholic poor in London, or any “other English city. The rest 
of the really poor, with rare exceptions, are absolutely of no 
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religion at all; and compared with the efforts of Protestant 
ministers for the welfare of their poor, the benefits which the 
Catholic clergy confer upon their innumerable flocks are so 
striking, as to leave no doubt on the minds of the labouring 
classes themselves as to which is the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, if the question between Catholicism and Protestantism 
is to be settled by the fruits of the two religions. All that is 
done by City Missionaries, Ragged-School teachers, Anglican 
and Dissenting ministers, is mere play compared with the over- 
whelming labours of many of the Catholic clergy ; and we may 
rest assured, that if no one else observes the difference between 
the self-sacrifice of the Catholic priest, and the moderate, easy 
labours of the Protestant philanthropist, the poor know it, and 
ponder on it in the secret depths of their heart. In fact, this 
very contrast was one of the points which struck Mr. Mayhew 
when he was inquiring into the morals and religion of London. 
Speaking of the costermongers—a class whom he computes at 
30,000 —he says, that of those not Catholics ‘ only one-tenth 
(at the outside one-tenth) of the couples living together are 
married.” He goes on with his account of their ideas on reli- 
gion, which are sufficiently remarkable to deserve quoting at 
length: 

** An intelligent and trustworthy man, until very recently 
actively engaged in costermongering, computed that not three 
in a hundred costermongers had ever been in the interior of a 
church, or any place of worship, or knew what was meant by 
Christianity. ‘The same person gave me the following account, 
which was confirmed by others :—‘ The costers have no reli- 
gion at all, and very little notion, or none at all, of what re- 
ligion or a future state is. Of all things, they hate tracts. 
They hate them because the people leaving them never give 
them any thing; and as they can’t read the tract—not one in 
forty—they’re vexed to be bothered with it. And really what 
is the use of giving people reading before you have taught 
them to read? Now, they respect the City Missionaries, be- 
cause they read to them—and the costers will listen to reading 
when they don’t understand it—and because they visit the 
sick, and sometimes give oranges and such-like to them and 
the children. Tve known a City Missionary buy a shilling’s 
worth of oranges of a coster, and give them away to the sick 
and the children— most of them belonging to the coster- 
mongers—down the court; and that made him respected there. 
I think the City Missionaries have done good. But I’m satis- 
fied that if the costers had to profess themselves of some reli- 
gion to-morrow, they would all become Roman Catholics, every 
one of them. ‘This is the reason: London costers live very 
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often in the same courts and streets as the poor Irish; and if 
the Irish are sick, be sure there comes to them the priest, the 
Sisters of Charity— they are good women—and some other 
ladies. Many a man that’s not a Catholic has rotted and died 
without any good person near him. Why, I lived a good 
while in Lambeth, and there wasn’t one coster in a hundred, 

I’m satisfied, knew so much as the rector’s name, though Mr. 
Dalton’s a very good man. But the reason I was telling you 
of, sir, is, that the costers reckon that religion’s the best that 
cives the most in charity; and they think the Catholics do 
this. I’m not a Catholic myself; but I believe every word of 
the Bible, and have the greater belief that it’s the word of God 
because it teaches democracy. The Irish in the courts get 
sadly chaffed by the others about their priests; but they'll die 
for the priest. * * There’s another thing that makes the 
costers think so well of the Catholics: if a Catholic coster— 
there’s only very few of them—is ‘cracked up’ (penniless), 
he’s often started again; and the others have a notion that 
it’s through some chapel-fund. I don’t know whether it is so 
or not, but I know the cracked-up men are started again, if 
they’re Catholics. It’s still the stranger that the regular cos- 
termongers, who are nearly all Londoners, should have such 
respect for the Roman Catholics, when they ‘have such a hatred 
of the Irish, whom they look upon as intruders and under- 
miners.’ —‘ If a missionary came among us with plenty of 
money, said another costermonger, ‘he might make us all 
Christians or Turks, or any thing “he liked.’ Neither the Lat- 
ter-day Saints, nor any similar sect, have made converts among 
the costermongers.” 

And really, if we are to estimate rigidly the amount of 
scandal caused to Protestants by the errors or misconduct of 
Catholics, the mischief done by the poor Irish is, we are con- 
vineed, considerably less than that which we ourselves, the 
richer classes, are guilty of. The scandals of St. James’s are 
assuredly more heinous than those of St. Giles’s. Which do 
we think serves most to keep Protestants back from the true 
faith, the trials of the Irish in the police-courts, and their 
drunken freaks in the gin-palaces, or the recent letters of 
such men as the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Beaumont, and Lord 
Camoys; or the outrageous attacks upon Cardinal Wiseman 
and other of our Bishops from the pens of pseudo-Catholics, 
in such papers as the Daily News and Sunday Times; or the 
aspect of a Catholic church where the precept given by St. 
James in holy Scripture is set at nought with even an unblush- 
ing ostentation? Who are they who, as a matter of fact, do 
make the largest proportion of converts in the intercourse of 
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rivate life, the Catholic rich and middle classes, or the Catho- 
lic poor? What can we allege in answer to this undeniable 
truth, that while the poor are incessantly converting Protes- 
tants to the true faith, the converts from Protestantism among 
the middle and higher ranks are, with few exceptions, made, 
not by their equals and companions in society, but by the 
words and writings of foreign Catholics, alive or dead — by 
the study of Christian antiquity and the office-books of the 
Church—or by intercourse with old friends who have pre- 
ceded them in their submission to the truth? Where have 
the prayers for the conversion of English Protestants made 
such slow progress as among the comfortable and wealthy 
ranks of English Catholics? ‘Truly we may take shame to our- 
selves, and be sparing in our complaints of the scandals caused 
by Irishmen, while we have such startling proofs that the grace 
of God has chosen almost any channel rather than ourselves 
through which to pour itself forth upon the people of Iingland. 


Such, then, are the myriads of our fellow-Catholics who 
are now crying out at our very doors for some to save them, 
for it is literally this. Here they are, yearly, weekly, daily 
multiplying. With all that English and Anglo-Irish zeal and 
piety has as yet done for them, it is probable that their ne- 
cessities have increased in a still faster degree. What shall 
we do for them? Prevent their streaming in upon us we 
cannot; nor, when they have once become absorbe.. into the 
vortex of English pauperism, will they remain only what they 
are now; if nothing is done for them, they will develope into 
our worst enemies, into a curse instead of a blessing to Iing- 
Jand. An Irishman, as we have repeatedly urged, when really 
lost, outstrips an Englishman in vice and reckless daring. 
Shall we suffer these helpless myriads to be degraded to such 
an end as this? Shall we so frustrate (as far as in us lies) the 
merciful designs of Almighty God in sending us such multi- 
tudes, to become either Christian missionaries or avenging de- 
mons? What is it that their misery is well-nigh overw helming, 
and their faults numerous, and slow in yielding to remedial 
measures? Are not their virtues more striking than their 
vices? Are not they in possession of divine graces for which 
England sighs in vain? Are not their sins to be traced to our 
ill deeds, and their merits to the long-suffering and bountiful 
hand of God, which alone has never forsaken them? What 
if the present number of our clergy is totally inadequate to 
the call for their services, and they multiply so slowly that 
their increase bears no proportion at all to the increase of the 


poor Catholic laity 2? Will not Almighty God grant a voca- 
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tion to the ecclesiastical state to numbers sufficient for all our 
needs, if only we fervently pray Him to grant it? Was not 
the Ww estern World originally won to Christianity in the face 
of difficulties more appalling to the eye of natural sight than 
any that we have to contend against? Was it by means of 
a highly-educated, eminently respectable, and richly-endowed 
organisation, that the first Christians fought their way, not 
onwards, but upwards, against odds appalling to any thing less 
courageous than faith; ‘until, after three centuries of toil and 
suffering, during which ‘they shed their own blood not by thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands, but by millions, they found the 
crown of the Roman Empire at their feet? Surely, whatever 
be the difficulties that we have to contend with, however sud- 
denly the present state of things has come upon us, and how- 
ever unprepared it has found us, the obstacles to our success 
are but as playthings compared to the mountains which fled 
before the zeal and faith of our earliest fathers. Shall it, then, 
be said by the future historian of our times, that in the day 
when Protestantism as a religious power expired in England, 
when all the old bonds of society and government were 
loosened and broken up, when, as if by a miracle, the Catho- 
lic Church was brought forward before the eyes of the whole 
nation, and all men turned towards her, and watched to see 
what would be fer bearing and her victories in the hour when 
all others were baffled,—shall it be said that in such a day 
the Catholies of England were unequal to their task, afraid of 
their duty, cold in love, and trembling in faith ; so that when 
an opportunity was accorded to them absolutely unparalleled 
in the modern history of their country, they succumbed before 
a few difficulties, which demanded for their conquest nothing 
more than ordinary patience and perseverance, a little self 
sacrifice, a rejection of the base maxims of expediency, and 
an undoubting faith in the promises of God to uphold all who 
trust Him through every trial ? 
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Passion, Love, and Rest ; 
OR, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BASIL MORLEY. 
(Continued from p. 214.) 
CuHapTeR VIT.—Arthur Wilbrahain. 


THE time for the conclusion of my Oxford life at length drew 
nigh, and I was preparing with more zeal than ever for my 
examination. [saw a good deal of Wilbraham, and a good 
deal also of Churchill, though of the latter not quite so much 
as formerly. He and Wilbraham never— as the phrase is— 
got on together. Wilbraham’s saturnine disposition, and his 
caustic satires on every thing, whether worldly or religious, 
irritated Churchill’s buoyant spirit; and he was half vexed 
with me for associating so much with a person so little to 
his own taste. As to communicating my sceptical feelings to 
Churchill, I never thought of it. He would have been shocked, 
I was sure, little as he troubled himself about religion as a 
matter of daily practice. Taking life as it came to him, know- 
ing no troubles, and succeeding in every thing that he cared 
for, he was on too good terms w vith himself and. with the world 
in general, to torment himself with any speculations beyond 
the range of his immediate pursuits. But as to a theoretical 
infidelity, he would as soon have thought of taking it up as 
of turning monk or hermit. Christianity was one of the insti- 
tutions of the British constitution, under which he, Churchill, 
enjoyed as large a share of the good things of life as any 
man could desire. Christianity, therefore, must be upheld, 
he considered. Deism was, in his judgment, both ungentle- 
manly and absurd; and after once or twice cautiously sounding 
him, I dropped the subject altogether. As soon as he had 
taken his degree, he left the University, intending to travel on 
the continent for a year or two. We parted as “good friends 
as ever, externally; but for myself, I was conscious that a gulf 
of some kind was already opening between us. 

Strange as it may seem, Churchill’s clinging to the faith 
he was brought up in, slight as was his real attachment to it, 
served only to confirm me in my unbelief in every species of 
creed. It impressed me afresh with a sense of the unreality 
of all professions of religion. That a thorough man of the 
world should be touchy and angry at any assaults on the 
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religion which in practice he himself systematically set at 
nought, was a phenomenon which I could not explain, but 
which confirmed me in my conviction that some sort of hum. 
bug and self-deception was a necessary accompaniment of every 
creed. When. a transparent, hearty, good-humoured fellow, 
like Churchill, thought it becoming to “play the hypocrite (as 
I thought it) in this way, a sense of disgust towards every 
thing that bore the very title of religion stole upon me. “ It 
is all lying and deception and trickery together,” I said to my- 
self; ‘* the whole world is in a league to dupe and be duped.” 
And so meditating from day to day, I came to despise even 
the idea that I ow od any thing like ‘duty to God or man. 

Of course I was not “happy. I had not even the low, wild 
pleasure of the devoted man of the world, because I never 
could completely shake off the thought of the subjects which 
harassed me. Scorning the very notion of a revelation of 
doctrine; even hating it, as I certainly did; I could not help 
admitting the importance of the question between faith and 
unbelief. In a certain sense it never left me. I moved as it 
were in fetters, and under a cloud. Now and then—perhaps 
at the very last moments when one would have expected such 
a thing—such thoughts as these would strike me: ‘ Is this 
visible world the whole existing creation? Is it even possible 
that God has spoken to man? Am I so sure of the founda- 
tions of my unbelief as to be warranted in believing nothing ? 
Do I escape ad/ intellectual difficulties by embracing the Deis- 
tical theory? Is Deism a whit more rational than Christian- 
ity? Oris Atheism a whit more rational than Deism? Ay; 
but what is Christianity? Zhere is the question. Till I can 
answer this, there is no help.” Doubts like these would thus 
dart across my brain like lightning, but like lightning they 
were gone in a moment, and ‘jeft the gloom in my mind more 
intense than before. 


It was the middle of June,'and Oxford was alive with the 
bustle and gaieties of a ‘‘ Grand Commemoration.” Always 
beautiful, it is in the early summer that the city and colleges 
are more attractively brilliant than at any other season. The 
blossoms have scarcely fallen from the horse-chestnuts; the 
thorns and laburnums in New College and St. John’s gardens, 
the stately elms in Christ Church meadow and Magdalen 
walks, have clothed themselves in their shadowy foliage ; the 
river is alive with skiffs and wherries and sailing-v essels, and 
gay with the colours of the various colleges, as every evening 
calls forth the candidates for victory in the boat-races. The 
quaint old houses in the streets smile or stare with new white- 
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washings and paintings; the colleges awake themselves from 
their stiff decorum to play the eallant to troops of ladies; 
the placarded walls set forth what singers are to sing at the 
approaching concerts, and where the ball i is to be held; while 
the studious and the misanthropical groan in secret over the 
destruction of their quiet, and long for the sudden stillness 
which a few more days will grant them. 

The ‘* Commemoration” itself is a Protestantised relic of 
the old days of England, when Oxford commemorated not 
only the gifts of her ‘‘ founders and benefactors,” but prayed 
for their souls with enduring gratitude. At present, the 
Commemoration is a grand gala, and nothing more. ‘lhe 
theatre—(which, for the sake of some of my readers, | may 
add is not a play-house)—is crowded with resident mem- 
bers of the University, and a considerable sprinkling of ladies, 
placed in one of the galleries by themselves. Latin speeches 
are made, prize essays and poems are recited, and honorary 
degrees are conferred on persons whom the Dons for the 
time being desire to honour. Foreign princes and scientific 
quakers, politicians, literary men, and. victorious generals, 
there receive an honorary degree, and are dubbed ‘* Doctors 
of Laws,” with all the ceremonial which Oxford delights in. 
At intervals, the mob of undergraduates in the topmost gallery 
shout forth their praises or execrations of the idol or the 
abomination of the hour. One man they cheer, at another 
they yell, at the mention of another name hissings and clap- 
pings strive “or a mastery ; one “ sentiment’ alone never fails 
to call forth their juvenile raptures,—at the cry of ‘‘ The 
Ladies!” the incipient clerics burst forth into fi earying 
shouts of satisfaction. 

Of all the sights of this time of pleasure-seeking, one of 
the gayest is the University boat-race. As many of the col- 
leges as can muster a sufficiency of good rowers, supply each 
an eight-oared boat; and after several weeks of practising and 
training, (this last being about the only instance of the enforce- 
ment of strict discipline which the University affords,) the race 

takes place a day or two previous to the commemoration-day. 

The Thames, or Isis (as it is termed in the higher part of its 
stream), being narrow, the boats do not start side by side as in 
common races, but one behind another, a short interval being 
left between each, and the order of precedence being deter- 
mined by the order of coming in at the race of the preceding 
year. ‘The moment any one of the hindermost boats succeeds 
in touching, or bumping, the boat immediately before it, the 
whole race instantly stops, and the dumped boat gives place to 
the bumper. The whole little fleet then starts afresh, and the 
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same proceeding is repeated on any fresh bump, until the whole 
distance from Ifiley to Oxford, a mile and a half, is completed. 
_ confusion incidental to a race thus managed i is often very 
eat, especially if, as sometimes happens, the boat which starts 
tie last succeeds in bumping every one of its competitors, and 
comes in victorious. If the weather is fine, the scene is bril- 
liant. ‘The banks of the river swarm with spectators, male and 
female, old and young. The tradespeople, and the very scouts, 
catch the infectious enthusiasm, and mixed up with wild un- 
dergraduates, half-solemnised bachelors, and a few of the more 
youthful ** Dons,” tear along the banks in hundreds and thou- 
sands, shouting to the boats and cheering, ev ery man his own 
favourite, till panting and exhausted they arrive at the goal in 
time to see the rowers, half dead with their frantic struggles, 
stepping from their boats, or lifted fainting by their comrades. 
The mischief of the boat-racing system is in some cases great. 
Lhe damage done to the health of youths just grown into men, 
by the excessive violence of their exertions both in practising 
and in the race itself, frequently leads to serious after evils ; 
and the rigid training exacted before the race is often followed 
by as shameful excesses of debauchery as any of which the 
undergraduate world of Oxford is ever guilty. 

On the occasion | am particularly speaking of, I had walked 
down to the river with Wilbraham to see the race. Wilbra- 
ham always laughed at the boat-racing, though he was fond of 
an occasional quiet pull in a skiff or wherry. Nothing would 
induce him to join in the crowd of shouting runners, “and we 
sauntered quietly along the banks. I never had remarked him 
so little misanthropical or severe in his remarks. Whether 
it was the soft radiance of a superb summer evening, or the 
brightness of the general scene, that touched him, a "ied of 
spell seemed thrown over his spirit, and I never knew him talk 
so much like other young men of his own age. When the 
boats came in, we pressed near to see how the winners enjoyed 
their victory. ‘Tf such, I could not help thinking, are the plea- 
sures of conquest, what must be the misery of defeat? ‘he 
steersman, one of the smallest ‘ men” in Oxford, and still a 
boy in appearance, though his only exertions had been with 
his voice, was ghastly pale with the excitement, and lay, rather 
than sat, on the seat, looking almost a corpse. ‘I'wo or three 
of the eight rowers s appeared “merely fatigued ; most of the rest 
trembled so helplessly as they got out of the boat, that without 
support they would have fallen into the water; one was carried 
out In a swoon; and one, with a look of terror in his face, was 
applying a handkerchief to his mouth, whence a slight effusion 
of blood shewed too plainly that a blood-vessel had given way. 
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A bitter smile passed over Wilbraham’s countenance, and | 
heard him mutter the word ‘ Fools!” as we turned away. 

After a turn or two by the river-side, we agreed each to 
take a skiff, and amuse ourselves quietly on the water for an 
hour or two. ‘The light soon began to wane, but the summer 
moon was promising to shine with all its brightness. We 
sculled lazily down the river, now and then exchanging a word 
or two. Wilbraham, 1 could see, was full of thoughts of some 
kind, and was indisposed even for the only kind of fragment- 
ary talk which was possible. ‘The sun soon set; but we con- 
tinued rowing gently up and down the stream near Iflley, ceas- 
ing to pull every now and then, and leaving the skiffs to float 
down the stream almost at hazard, for the river was now clear, 
and there was not a boat to be seen. Ly and by I saw Wil- 
braham bending over the side of his skiff, and watching the 
dark water intently. I pulled to his side, and made some 
trifling remark. He paid no heed to what I said; and as the 
moonlight fell full upon bis head, I perceived a singular look 
of sadness in his features, such as I had hardly thought him 
capable of feeling. His eyes were fixed upon the dark water, 
which rippled against the sides of the boats with a scarcely 
perceptible eureling sound. Now and then the moonbeams 
caught the tiny waves as they rose and fell, and made them 
elisten with a delicate brightness, tender, lovely, and strangely 
soothing. At last, Wilbraham, without looking up, half whis- 
pered, half said aloud, 

** T was thinking how like this water is to that futurity 
that you and I have sometimes talked about. Jf there is a 
futurity for us, we shall drop into it headlong, as a stone 
drops into this stream. And yet of that future life I see no 
more than we can see » below this surface. ‘There is the moon 
now glimmering on these little waves, just as some say that 
a light is thrown on the depths of eternity; but it goes and 
comes again, and then leaves all as dark as before; and just so 
this eternity they speak of is to me. It is dark, and cold, 
and unfathomable. And yet once—yes, once—I thought it 
not so. O my God!” 

At these last words I started; for the exclamation was 
so new from Wilbraham’s lips, that it convinced me that 
something unusual was passing in his mind. I had never 
heard him utter the name of God except when arguing on 
some religious subject. And now when it broke from him 
with a subdued intensity of feeling, I was so surprised that 1 
could only gaze at him with curiosity. He turned away his 
face, however, immediately ; and I could not bring my self to 
break the silence that followed. Thus we sat, our boats still 
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floating down the river, when a sudden quickening of their 
motion and a turning of their heads made us simultaneously 
grasp our sculls with energy. We listened for two or three 
seconds, and I found that we had been so intently occupied 
with our meditations as to have been deaf to the sound of 
rushing waters, which ought to have alarmed us. 

“« Pull! pull for your life, Wilbraham!” I cried, so soon 
as I had collected my thoughts ; - it’s the lasher, poe we shall 
be over in an instant!” 

I should say that we had been floating down the stream 
with the sterns of our skiffs foremost; and as it was utterl 
impossible to turn them at such a moment, we had to pull not 
only against the force of the water hurrying onwards to the 
edve of the lasher, or dam, over which the torrent rushed 
impetuously, but against the ordinary force of the stream as 
it flows down its channel from Oxford towards London. 
The whole peril of our situation was revealed in a second. I 
knew well that occasional deaths had taken place at this and 
other lashers on the river, even in the daytime; and what 
must be our fate, when our only light was from the moon, so 
deceptive when its guidance is most sure? We pulled with 
the frantic strength of those who struggle for life, but at 
first seemed to make no way against the tremendous force of 
the water. Nota word passed between us, though the skiffs 
were still side by side, and so close, as barely to allow room 
for the sculls to play. At length we felt that we were mov- 
ing. Moments seemed like hours, but still we strove on. 
The hope of success now made us pull with more calmness 
and decision, and we made progress accordingly. Just then 
the still air was disturbed by a gentle breeze, ye Wilbraham 
exclaimed, *‘ If the wind gets up quickly, we are lost!” 

The wind did rise almost instantly, and despair began to 
chill my very heart. For with all our efforts, and though 
some minutes had now passed since we discovered our danger, 
the swiftness of the current was so excessive, that we were as 
yet not above a couple of boats’ Jength from the spot where we 
first took the alarm; in fact, we were so near the brink of the 
lasher, that we could discern the dashing of the waters on the 
other side at the bottom, boiling and glancing in the moonlight. 

‘* What if we were to try to turn?” asked Wilbraham, as 
the wind continued to blow. 

‘* Not unless we are mad,” [ cried, positively shuddering 
at the thought. ‘* If we turn the sides of the skiffs to the 
stream, we shall be over without a chance of safety. Pull! 
pull!” I continued, ‘ the wind is dropping; we have a chance 
yet!” 
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At this moment I turned my head aside to watch Wil- 
braham, without relaxing my own efforts, and to my horror 
saw him miss his stroke with one of his sculls. ‘The scull 
smote the mere surface of the stream, while the force of the 
other, ploughing violently through the water, turned the skiff 
half round before I could utter a cry. ‘Then shooting athwart 

my boat, Wilbraham’s skiff struck it violently on the stern, 
and need it out of its course sufficiently to expose its side to 
the current. The torrent took the broadsides of both skiffs; 
all possibility of resistance was past; and at the same moment 
the two little vessels dashed against one another, and were 
whirled over the brink of the lasher down its foaming side. 
The real fall of the lasher was only a few feet; but before 
we were half way down, both skiffs were capsized. I lost all 
sight of Wilbraham, and was plunged far deep into the water 
below. In afew moments I rose to the surface, and with in- 
expressible delight felt one of the sculls strike against me. I 
seized it, supposing it would support me from. sinking, but 
my Ww eight was too much for it. As I was a strong swimmer, 
I then struck out, still with hopes of life, aiming across the 
current for the shore. I shouted aloud for Wilbraham, but 
the hoarse roar of the waters drowned my cries, and I could 
hear no answer. The moon, as it happened, shone full in my 
face, and prevented me from seeing any object that might be 
in the water immediately before me; and Il was beginning to 
think that I must be already near the shore, as the violence 
of the stream was perceptibly diminished, when I struck my 
head against some obstacle, and immediately sunk. Scarcely 
had I touched the bottom, when I rose rapidly, but suddenly 
found myself entangled in some way below the surface of the 
water. After a short struggle I was free, and rising into the 
air, found myself close to the large boughs of a tree which 
grew on the banks, and had fallen into the stream. I climbed 
upon the branches, and in a few moments was on the shore. 
Then straining my eyes in every direction, I hallooed to Wil- 
braham. No sound replied, and I feared all was lost, till 1 
descried something floating swiftly a few yards from the bank, 
and nearing the fallen tree by which I had been landed. It 
was a human form, but not that of a man swimming. I threw 
myself on the trunk of the tree, and crawled to its extremity 
just as the body reached it. It was Wilbraham; but sense- 
less, if not dead; and preserved from sinking by a huge frag- 
ment of the skiff, which he grasped in his arms, and to which 
he must have clung at the moment that it was shivered by its 
plunge down the lasher. 

I lay down upon the extreme branches of the tree, and 
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stretching out my hands, had no difficulty in seizing the body 
as it passed along. ‘To lift it up to the tree was impossible, for 
I must have raised not only its whole weight, but the weight 
of the fragment of the boat. There was but one chance, 
and that was to tow it along by the side of the tree, crawl- 
ing myself along the trunk. This | proceeded to do, trem- 
bling lest at any moment Wilbraham should loosen his hold 
upon the broken boat, and sink. When within two or three 
yards of the shore, the trunk of the tree curved upwards, 
ne I could no longer reach the water. Into the water I 
therefore dropped, the current being now slight, and passing 
my arm through Wilbraham’s, swam for the shore. With half 
a dozen strokes I should have reached it, when the water sud- 
denly grew shallow, and the broken boat striking against the 
eround, refused to move. ‘The body was now liter ally within 
a foot or two of the bank, but by no possible effort could I 
draw it ashore. ‘The arms still clung to the broken boat, and 
resisted all my struggles to unloose them. Wilbraham gave 
no sign of life, and it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
could. preserve his head from sinking below the surface. I 
again dashed into the water, and strove to push the whole 
weight ashore, but of course in vain. I rent the air with 
cries for help, but not a sound was returned. My agonies 
were becoming unendurable; the horrors of death appeared 
in their most ‘appalling forms. It was so awful to see one 
like Wilbraham thus instantaneously plunged into that futu- 
rity whose terrors and joys he had alike treated as fictions, 
that my new scepticism gave way before the terrible reality. 
That the eaperiment of eternity should be thus tried, was 
so inexpressibly dreadful, that I groaned aloud, and gave 
way to frantic distress. Then, in hopes that help might be 
at hand, I once more shouted, and to my unspeakable joy, 
was answered by voices that could not be far off. I called 
to them to hasten, and was still crying to them, when two 
labouring men came running up. It seemed that they had 
been w alking on the other side of the riv er, and were looking 
at our two skiffs in the moonlight, just before we were pre- 
cipitated over the lasher. They had seen the accident, and 
had lost no time in searching for a boat to carry them across, 
though with scarcely a hope of finding either of us alive. 
Fortunately a boat had been quickly found, and they were 
hastening along when my cries reached them. Our united 
streneth | soon served to draw Wilbraham’s body to shore, 
though we could not disengage the fragment of the boat to 
which he still clung. It prov ed to be so ‘large, that it was not 
to be wondered at that I had not been able to drag it to land. 
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It was, in fact, nearly one whole side of the shattered skiff, a 
large portion being broken away in the middle, so that Wil- 
braham had been able to throw his arms round it and clasp his 
hands together. To carry him to the nearest house, with this 
enormous piece of wood besides, was clearly impossible; and 
I was compelled to endure the further delay occasioned by our 
devices for shattering the planks, so as to slip them through 
his arms. ‘This was at length accomplished by means of a 
large stone we found on the bank, and we bore the senseless 
body in the direction of a farm-house at some little distance. 

The house had, fortunately, several inmates. One young 
man I despatched into Oxford Sox a doctor and some convey- 
ance ; and as it turned out that this was not the first time that 
a body had been brought from the river to the house in ques- 
tion, the mother of the family knew something of the treat- 
ment to be adopted. Some time before the doctor had arrived, 
Wilbraham gave signs of returning animation; and it was not 
long past midnight when he was pronounced free from imme- 
diate danger. At the same time, the doctor assured me that, 
though revived, my friend’s system had evidently received so 
severe a shock that it was not unlikely that some serious mis- 
chief might follow. 

“T can’t make him out,” said he; “JI have seen many a 
half-drowned man recover, but there is something about Mr. 
Wilbraham that puzzles me. I don’t like the look of his 
eyes. He seems as if he had something on his mind; and if 
he has, depend upon it, it may interfere with his permanent 
recovery. You young men—you'll excuse me, Mr. Morley, 
for my interference—but you young men, you know, are 

rather wild at times; and [’ve known too many an aching 
heart beneath a boisterous laugh, not to suspect something 
with your friend. I don’t like that trick of sighing that he 
has; there’s no physical reason for it, as far as I can make 
out. He shuts his eyes too, and shudders, as if something 
terrified him. Now I know he has had a terribly near escape, 
but you young fellows generally fly off into some wild w ay of 
shewing your fears and your cintibuie. Mr. Wilbraham’s too 
quiet ; “he can speak, I am sure, by his pulse and his colour, 
but he won?t. I don’t like it; I doa’ like it.” 

‘* But you said his system had received a severe shock,” I 
replied, wishing to avoid any direct answer. 

** So it has, there’s no doubt,” said the doctor; “and that’s 
what makes me fear. If it was only the body, or only the 
mind, I should not care; but I perceive, as plainly as eyes can 
see, that there’s something amiss in both. So take my advice, 
Mr. Morley: don’t let your friend be alone during the night. 
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I must go back into Oxford directly, and you shall have a com- 
posing draught in an hour or two. It may set him to sleep, 
but it may not. It’s out of the question moving him; so we 
will make some arrangement with these good people, and I 
shall be here the first thing to-morrow, or rather to-day after 
breakfast, for it’s past midnight already.” 

Matters were soon arranged; I borrowed a change of dress 
from the good-natured farmer, and prepared to sit up all night 
with Wilbraham. Anxious not to do any thing to increase his 
sleeplessness, I did not attempt conversation for the first hour 
or so, until I saw that he shewed no signs of sleep. Even 
after the opiate had arrived, which he took without uttering 
a word, his wakefulness remained unabated. He lay on his 
back, with his eyes open, but fixed on no definite object. 
Now and then he closed them for a few seconds, with a look of 
suffering, slightly marked, but intensely expressive. I asked 
him if he was in pain; he shook his head, but made no other 
reply. His heavy sighs had soon ceased, but now and then a 
low sigh breathed from his lips, so slow and sad that it wrung 
my very heart. I sat watching him with ever-increasing ear- 
nestness, till my nervous restlessness grew almost past endur- 
ance. ‘The deadly paleness of the countenance, the fixed gaze 
of the eyes, the occasional compression of the lips, and the 
entire absence of any thing like a violent expression of anguish, 
either bodily or mental, was so unlike any thing I had ever seen 
or conceived of, that it overcame me more completely than if 
I had witnessed the ravings of delirium and the wildest agonies 
of despair. When I spoke, he paid not the slightest heed to 
my words; and I said as little as I could, though the effort I 
was compelled to make in order to restrain myself tasked my 
utmost powers. 

Thus hour after hour rolled on. At length I remarked 
that whenever the house-clock (which struck every quarter of 
an hour, with a hard, clicking noise) sounded, an additional 
pallor overspread Wilbraham’s cheeks, while his breathing was 
perceptibly quickened. About four o’clock, he evidently no- 
ticed that the morning light was beginning to appear through 
the chinks in the closed shutters, and I asked him if I should 
open them, as the day had begun. He faintly moved his head 
in acquiescence, and for a short time seemed eased by the re- 
turn of the daylight. The change was, however, short-lived. 
The former dreadful look of inward but repressed anguish 
returned more strongly marked than before. I thought over 
every conceivable subject on which to found a few words of 
inquiry or comfort, for the full awfulness of his situation was 
every moment rising before me in more appalling colours. 
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Yet amid the tumult of fear and hope and unbelief in my 
own mind, I could not find a solitary ground of consolation. 
I at length reminded him of his words to me on the previous 
night, just before our accident had befallen us. 

“ Forgive me, my dear Wilbraham,” I said, “ but I cannot 
bear to see you as you are now, and not speak to you. You 
may die soon, and I cannot help asking you what you meant 
by what you said last night, just before the current took our 
boats. Tell me, for God’s sake, how the future you then 
spoke about appears to you now? Is it as dark as you said 
it was 2” 

He closed his eyes, and replied in tones so low that it was 
with difficulty I could catch his words : 

Dark! Oh, dark as night, dark as hell! Yet no! not 
alldark! There is light around me; it is my soul that is dark. 
I tremble, I shudder, my heart is frozen. Oh, the past! the 
past! that fearful, awful, never-dying past! Can I be as if 
I had never been? Ah no!—never!—never !” 

Completely bewildered, I made no reply, but sat watching 
him in silence. He soon spoke again: 

*T see nothing, yet not altogether nothing. I know that I 
am deceiving myself when I say there is nothing before me. 
Once I saw it, but now—oh, is it gone from my sight for 
ever ?—And then myself!—Morley, you do not know what 
it is to be, to exist; but I know it now. It clings to me, it 
presses on me, it binds me down. I cannot shake off myself; 
not this wretched body,—that may go;—but myself, my 
soul, my life, my being. I amJ/ Qh, horrible fate!” 

Again he was silent, and again he murmured: 

‘«* And where is He whom once I knew? I cannot see Him; 
I would deny his existence, but I cannot. He sees me; I feel 
his eye upon my soul; He sees all, He knows all; and He 
abhors me! No! He cannot hate me; not yet, not yet! Oh! 
Name that once I loved, and that never for so many years has 
now passed my lips; I cannot utter it, I dare not. Could I 
but call Him by that name, would He hear me? Is it possible ? 
Should I feel the tenderness of that eye that now burns my 
very soul with its piercing look? Oh, my ! I cannot 
speak it. Yet He still looks upon me; and He cannot hate 
me; no! not yet, not yet!” 

Once more he was silent, and I fancied there was a soften- 
ing in the rigidity of his terror-struck countenance, though his 
words spoke only of despair and horror. He soon began again: 

“Could I but call upon Him! Who will shew Him to me, 
and loosen my lips My Mother! my Mother! where art thou? 
Remember that in all my sins and apostacy I have never blas- 
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phemed thy name, any more than his. The hour is come; it 
is my hour, but it is thine also. ‘ Pray for me now, and in the 
hour of my death ;’—so I often said to thee before the time of 
my guilt began. Hast thou forgotten me, Mary? Oh, unlock 
my lips, that I may speak Ais name, for I am not yet dead. 
But I die, I die, and there is none to help. Mary, my Mother, 
help me, or I am lost for ever!” 

At length, after some little interval, during which his lips 
still moved as if he were speaking, he turned towards me, and 
sald : 

Morley, put your hand round my neck, and see if there 
is any thing hanging there.” 

I did as he bade me, but could find nothing. 

“ Where are the clothes that were taken off me last night?” 
he then asked. 

They were taken into another room to dry,” I replied. 

“ Could you get at them?” rejoined Wilbraham. ‘ If you 
could, pray see if there is not something like a locket, tied to 
a piece of ribbon, that was pulled off my neck in the hurry; 
and bring it me. It is the last office of kindness you will 
ever do me; and how little I deserve it, none can tell but 
myself.” 

I left the room, and soon found what I sought. ‘The locket 
was large-sized, and of gold, very old-fashioned in workman- 
ship. Wondering what it was, I brought it to Wilbraham. 
He took it, and tried to open it, but his strength was so far 
gone, that the clasp was too stifffor him. He handed it to 
me, and asked me to unfasten it. I did so; and to my amaze- 
ment saw that it contained a very small crucifix, apparently 
of gold, like the case. That Wilbraham should have carried 
(as I supposed) such a thing about his person, struck me as 
one of the most inexplicable parts of his inexplicable history. 
I handed it to him, and with one hand he held it before his 
eyes, while with the other he clasped the bed-clothes with an 
agonised grasp. As he looked, his lips began to quiver, his 
whole expression changed, and at length he dropped the cru- 
cifix, covered his eyes with his hands, and uttering the word 
*‘ Jesus!” sobbed and wept. I dared not speak to him, I was 
so overcome with a mysterious fear and dread. He soon grew 
calm, and for about half an hour Jay perfectly motionless and 
silent. Then extending his hand to me, he whispered faintly: 

** Morley, will you feel my pulse ?” 

I did so, and with great difficulty, for its beatings could 
scarcely be perceived. 

* Ts it very faint?” he asked. 

‘1 can scarcely feel it,” I replied. 
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‘* How do I look?” he then murmured. 

IT let in as much light from the window as was possible, 
and turned to observe him more narrow ly. The change in his 
features was fearful, and I was convinced that he was ‘dying, 

“T must send off for the doctor instantly, Wilbraham,” I 
said. 

“ Perhaps you had better,” he rejoined; “ but —but — 
Morley, you will be astenished, but it must be done. There 
is another person I must send for: I must see a priest.” 

‘© A Catholic priest ?” I cried. 

He bowed his head slightly in acquiescence ; and as I still 
lingered, he added: 

- Surely you will not refuse me, my dear Morley.” 

‘* His mind is gone,” I said to myself, as I left the room; 
but nevertheless I did what he desired me. The people in the 
house were soon roused, and a messenger was despatched into 
Oxford, who promised to return with doctor and priest toge- 
ther. I then went back to Wilbraham, and would fain have 
renewed the conversation, but he was disinclined to speak. His 
lips still moved occasionally, but he said nothing. Suddenly 
he was roused, and a look of indescribable horror darkened his 
face. His voice was almost gone, but I could hear him hoarsely 
murmuring, *‘ Save me! save me!” Then he bade me shew 
him the crucifix, which he could not hold himself. I held it 
before him, and he seemed to be looking at it, but his sight 
was evidently failing, for he whispered, ‘* Where is it? where 
is He? Oh, my God!” ‘Two or three times I thought all was 
over; but the master and mistress of the house, who were up 
and had come into the room, declared that he was still alive. 
We tried to get him to take some stimulants; but, as had been 
the case nearly all through the night, he could not drink when 
he attempted. At length the noise of wheels driving rapidly 
up to the house caught our ear. He heard it also, and mur- 
mured, “‘ Are they come? is it possible ?” 

But all human help was too late. At the very moment 
that the room-door opened, he murmured, “ Jesus! Mary!” 
and ceased to breathe. 
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ANGLO-CATHOLICS IN THEORY AND IN FACT. 


1. They profess their belief 
in the visible unity of the 
Church. 


2. They profess their belief 
in the ¢nfallibility of the 
Church Catholic. 

3. They profess to believe 
that a confession of the true 
faith, in the article of the 
Creed “one baptism for the 
remission of sins,” 1s essential 
to Christian communion. 

4, They profess to believe 
in the real Presence of Christ 
upon the altar, under the form 
of bread and wine; and that 
wherever He is, He ought to 
be adored. 

They profess to believe 
in the sacrifice of the Mass, 
or holy Eucharist. 


6. They profess to believe 
that absolution is a_ sacra- 
ment (in a secondary sense), 
and that the general practice 
of confession is most salutary 
and healthful to the soul. 


7. They profess to believe in 
the perpetuity of the Church, 
and they account as Saints 
many who lived in the middle 
ages. 


1. They admit that visibly 
the Church is divided into the 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
communions. 

2. ‘They believe that gene- 
ral councils may err, and some- 
times have erred. Art. 21. 

3. They hold communion 
with those who openly, avow- 
edly, and by the law of their 
Church, deny that sin is re- 
mitted to infants in and by 
baptism. 

4, They assign a reason for 
2» kneeling at the Lord’s Sup- 
per” quite irrespective of any 
such presence. See rubric at 
the end of the Communion Of- 


jice. 


5. They call “ the sacrifices 
of Masses,” without qualifica- 
tion or explanation, “ blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous 
~—e 

6. They deny that persons 
ought to be urged or enjoined 
to avail themselves of so great 
a benefit; and that although 
the way to heaven is very dif- 
ficult, yet persons may safely 
neglect this means of grace. 

7. Theyjudge that the homi- 
lies should be read in churches 
(as containing ‘a godly and 
wholesome doctrine”), which 
declare that “laity, clergy, 
learned and unlearned, all ages, 
sects, and degrees of men, wo- 
men, and children, of w ‘hole 
Christendom (an horrible and 
most dreadful thing to think), 
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8. They profess to believe 
the Bishop of Rome a true 
Bishop of the Catholic Church, 
and that a primacy of order 
among all Bishops belongs to 
him. 

9. They account the Lu- 
theran doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by faith only” to be he- 
resy. 

10. They would not venture 
to affirm that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, as held and 
taught by Roman doctors, is 
not the true doctrine of the 
Church. 


11. They profess to believe 
that the spiritual independence 
of their Church, both in dis- 
cipline and doctrine, is essen- 
tial to its position as a true 
branch of the Church Catho- 
lic. 


have been at once drowned in 
abominable idolatry, of all 
other vices most detested of 
God, and most damnable to 
man; and that by the space 
of 800 years and more.” //o- 
mily against Peril of Idolatry. 

5. ‘hey most solemnly and 
without qualification commend 
a book (the Homilies) which 
speaks of the Bishop of Rome 
as Antichrist. 


9. The Articles of their 
Church plainly admit that he- 
resy, if they do not favour it, 
Art. 11, 12, 13. 

10. The article of their 
Church declares that “ tran- 
substantiation (or the change 
of the substance of bread and 
wine in the Supper of the 
Lord) is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, and 
overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament.” 

11. They have recently re- 
ceived a Bishop forced upon 
their Church by the power of 
the State, both Church and 
State combining in the refusal 
to hear objections, on account 
of alleged heresy, against the 
said Bishop’s appointment, on 
the express ground that such 
appointment was absolutely 
vested in the Crown. 

More recently still they have 
received into communion, and 
acquiesced in his being ad- 
mitted to the cure of souls, 
one whom the courts of their 
Church had pronounced un- 
sound in doctrine, but whom 
the Queen in council deter- 
mined to be sound. 
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12. They profess to believe . They form a part of a 
that * Catholic” doctrine (as communion composed of per- 
distinguished from what they sons the vast majority of whom 
term * Roman”) is the truth cast out the very name of Ca- 
of God, and is essential to the tholic as evil, denounce the 
saving of souls; and that the doctrines of Catholics to be 
practices arising therefrom, ‘blasphemous fables and dan- 
such as penance (including gerous deceits” (see the Ad- 
confession), the offering of dress of the English Bishops 
the daily Sacrifice, the reser- to the Queen). They form 
vation of the blessed Sacra- a part of a system, and there- 
ment and devotions to it, the fore support and aid that sys- 
adoration of Christ really pre- tem, in which the doctrines 
sent on the altar, the use of and practices here specified 
the crucifix,—that these are are regarded with abhorrence ; 
most salutary and helpful to which allies itself with all 
the salvation of souls; and_ kinds of Protestant Dissenters 
this, too, where salvation is so against Rome as ‘*a common 
difficult that “the righteous cnemy;” which supports socie- 
are scarcely saved.” ties for sending forth mission- 

aries and distributing books 
for the express purpose of op- 
posing the Catholic Church, 
and denouncing the doctrines 
and practices which they them- 
selves approve of. 


Such are some of the inconsistencies in which persons of 
the High-Church party are necessarily involved by continuing 
in a body with which they can have no sy mpathy, and which 
they know and acknowledge to be in many points untruthful 
and corrupt. Let such persons try to place themselves out- 
side of the system in which they are, and there can be no 
doubt that many would cut off their right hand rather than 
subscribe to those principles in which it involves them. Espe- 
cially let every clergy man of the Established Church remem- 
ber, that as it is only in virtue of his subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles that he is allowed to officiate at all, so every 
time that he officiates, he virtually renews his subscription to 
those Articles, and avows ex animo his *‘ assent and consent to 
every thing in the Book of Common Prayer.” Is it possible 
that he can deliberately do this? Is it possible that any one 
of the many High-Church clergy now officiating in the Esta- 
blished Church, can deliberately, and on reflection, with the 
certainty that recent events have stamped on such an act, set 
his hand to a document which, amongst other things, pro- 
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nounces that the Church is noé¢ infallible, in that ‘ general 
councils may err, and have erred;” that transubstantiation 1s 
a false doctrine; which seems, at least, to say that even the 
sacrifice of the holy Eucharist is a blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit; which refuses adoration to Christ on the 
altar ; ; and which countenances and highly commends a book 
which pronounces the first Bishop in Christendom to be Anti- 
christ, and declares that the whole of Christendom for 800 
years has been * drowned in abominable idolatry.” 

Let those who shrink from such fearful assertions remem- 
ber the words of their Lord: ‘‘ He that is not with me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 








COLLECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION. 


CHAPTER VII. (continued.) 


Crowper, ANSELM, of Montgomeryshire, was amongst the 
earliest novices at Douay, assuming the habit on 15th April, 
1609. He was younger brother of Dom Mark. ( elt don, 
p- 49.) Singularly devoted to the Blessed Virgin, he set up a 
noble confraternity, in her honour, of the Rosary in London. 
It was powerfully supported, for Robert Earl of Cardigan was 
prefect of the sodality. (Ibid. p. 185.) Its dean kept here 
the inestimable relic of the holy thorn, which had belonged 
to Glastonbury Abbey, before the suppression of the Catholic 
religion in England. * (Ibid. p. 176.) I. Crowder died in the 
Old Bailey, London, Sth May, 1666, at. 75. In conjunction 
with Thomas Vincent Sadler, O.S. B., he published the pious 
work entitled, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, or the Devout Pilgrim of 
the ever-blessed Virgin Mary, by A. C. and T. V. 12mo, 
pp. 646. Amsterdam, 1657, 


Inuis, (MicHare.L) Puivip, third son of Rev. John Ellis» 
Rector of Waddesden, Bucks, by his wife Susanna Welbores 
whilst a pupil in Westminster School, was called to the Ca- 
tholic faith and to the grace of religion in St. Gregory’s con- 
vent, Douay, where he made his profession, 30th November, 
16 70, et. 18.* After duly qualifying himself for the ministry, 


* The compiler of the Ellis Correspondence, vol. i. p. 18, ignorantly asserts 
that Philip was kidnapped by the Jesuits, and brought up by them in the Roman 
Catholic religion in their College of St. Omer! 
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he was sent to labour in the English vineyard. His great 
abilities recommended him to the notice of King James IL, 
who appointed him one of his chaplains and preachers; and 
when Pope Innocent XI., on 30th January, 1688, signified 
his wish that his majesty would nominate three fit subjects 
to fill the newly-constituted vicariats, midland, northern, and 
western (for Dr. John Leybourne, Bishop of Adrumetum,* 

in Libya, during the last three years, had governed the whole 
of Saciead Dom Kllis, then thirty-six years of age, was 
selected for the western vicariat, and was consecrated Bishop, 
on Sunday, 6th May, 1688, at St. James’s, where the king 
had established a convent of fourteen Benedictine monks, by 
the title of Aureliopolis. In the second week of July, the 
new prelate confirmed a considerable number of youths, some 
of them recent conv erts, in the new chapel of the Sav oy. (Lllis 
Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 62.) In his letter (ibid. p. 145) to 
his brother Jobn,;} dated from St. James’s, 26th August, 1688, 
he describes the uneasiness of the court at the preparations 
making in Holland by the Prince of Orange. We doubt if 
this vicar-apostolic attempted to visit his diocese; for on the 
breaking out of the Revolution at London in the ensuing 
November, he was apprehended and committed to Newgate 
(Macaulay’s //istory, vol. ii. p. 563) ; yet he was soon restored 
to liberty. Foreseeing but faint prospect of serving the cause 
of religion in such turbulent times, he left England for the 
court of his exiled sovereign, at St. Germaines, and after stay- 

ing some time, obtained permission to visit the Eternal City. 
In 1693, Pope Innocent XII. made him an assistant prelate ; 
and on the feast of St. Lewis, six years later, says Weldon 
(p. 218), “he sung the High Mass in the French Church 
at Rome, before many Cardinals, invited and received by the 
Cardinal de Bouillon. The Prince of Monacho, ambassador 
of France, being then incognito, assisted in a tribune.” Re- 
signing his western vicariat, he was promoted by Pope Cle- 
ment XI. to the vacant see of Segni, in the Campagna di 
Roma. ‘There he originated a seminary, over which he watched 
with parental zeal and solicitude. In November 1710, he 


* On his arrival in London, the king provided him with suitable quarters 
in Whitehall, and a pension of one thousand pounds. Mr. Macaulay (fist. of 
Engl. vol, ii. p. 21) will have it that he was a Dominican! Obiit 1703, et. 83. 

t This eldest brother, John, became under-secretary of state to King 
William III., and died s.p. in London in 1738, et. 93. The second, Sir W illiam 
Ellis, knt., was secretary of state to the exiled King James, and died at Rome 
in 1734, sp. Welbore Ellis, younger brother to Philip, made Bishop of Kil- 
dare in 1705, and translated to the valuable see of Meath in 1731, died in January 
1734, leaving a family ennobled with the titles of Lords Mendip, Clifden, and 
Dover. Brother Samuel was marshal of the King’s Bench; and the youngest 
brother, Charles, took holy orders in the Established Church. 
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held a synod in the choir of his cathedral, which was hung 
with red silk for the occasion: about seventy of his clergy at- 
tended, all of whom he entertained with generous hospitality. 
The acts of this synod received the formal approbation of 
several divines; even Pope Clement XI. ordered them to be 
ublished. In addition to his many meritorious works, he 
substantially repaired and embellished his palace; and to his 
cathedral he lett a splendid mitre and some costly vestments ; 
but the bulk of his property he bequeathed to his beloved 
seminary. A dropsy of the chest carried him off on 16th 
November, 1726, wt. 74; and his honoured remains were de- 
osited in the centre of the seminary church. 

Besides the acts of the synod above mentioned, several 
sermons of this learned divine were committed to the press. 

1, A sermon preached at Windsor on the first Sunday of 
October, 1685, on the text Matt. xxii. 37. 2. At St. James’s 
on Ist November, 1685, 5. At ditto on the third Sund: ay of 
Advent that year. 4. At ditto on new year’s day, 1686, 5. At 
ditto on Ash-Wednesday following. 6. At ditto on the feast 
of All Saints, 1686; in which he announced that the English 
Benedictine Congregation had authorised him to declare ab- 
solute renunciation on their part to all titles or rights, which 
might possibly be inherent in them, to possessions formerly 
in their hands; ; that the Church, and in her name the supreme 
pastor, had quitted all pretensions to them, and prayed that 
what she had loosed upon earth may be loosed in heaven; 
and that every person concerned may enjoy a quiet conscience, 
and continue for ever in the undisturbed possession of their 
present holdings. ‘The monks solemnly protest, that they 
desire nothing to be restored but their reputation, and to be 
thought by their countrymen neither pernicious nor useless 
members of their common country.* 7. A sermon on the se- 
cond Sunday of Advent, 1686. 


* The public good and tranquillity of the country had induced the Catholic 
clergy of England, in 1554, to petition the Pope and the parliament to ratify 
their absolute renunciation of all claim to their former Church property, so that 
the actual possessors of Church lands hold them by as secure a tenure as the 
holders of any private property. On 24th December, 1554, Cardinal Pole pub- 
lished the dispensation from Lambeth, proclaiming that ‘* Bonorum ecclesiasti- 
corum tam mobilium quam immobilium possessores non possint in preesenti, nec 
in posterum, seu per conciliorum generalium vel provincialium dispositiones, 
seu decretales Romanorum Pontificum epistolas, seu aliam quamcumque cen- 
suram ecclesiasticam in dictis bonis seu eorundem possessione molestari, inquietari, 
vel perturbari, nec eis aliqu censure vel poene ecclesiastice propter hujusmodi 
detentionem, seu non restitutionem irrogari vel infligi, et sic per quoscunque 
judices et auditores, sublata eis quavis aliter judicandi et interpretandi facultate 
et authoritate judicari et definiri debere, et quicquid secus attentari contigerit, 
irritum et inane fore decernimus.’’ This the Cardinal published authoritate apos- 
tolica per litteras Smi. D.N.D. Juliit Pape III, nobis concessa. In the preamble 
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A beautiful portrait of the Bishop, engraved by Meyer, is 
prefixed to the Kllis Correspondence, published by the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis, in 2 vols, 8vo, 1829. 


Eustace, Joun Cuetwope. ‘This elegant scholar and 
classical tourist received his gratuitous education at St. Gre- 
gory’s, Douay; but after receiving the habit, quitted without 
making his profession; yet ever retained a warm attachment 
to the order. He died of fever during his second visit to 
Naples, on Ist August, 1815, at. 54, and was buried in the 
church of the Crocelle. Dr. Weedall, in his interesting Corre- 
spondence on the Januarian Controversy, inserted in the Catho- 
lic Magazine of March 1882, affirms, on the best authority, 
that Mr. Iustace retracted his crude and hastily pronounced 
sentiments on the miracle of St. Januarivs, and acknowledged 
to a friend that he was in the wrong, adding, “ But I am pre- 
paring another edition of my work, and I hope that on that 
point, and on some others, you and the public will be con- 
tented with me” (p. 9). His Classical Tour, 2 vols. 4to, pub- 
lished in 1814, was well received by the public, and had a 
Jarge circulation. His beautiful Elegy to the Duchess of 
Leinster, on the loss of an infant son, left on an urn in a little 
temple erected to his memory, is fortunately preserved in 
Keating’s Catholicon, vol. vy. November 1817, p. 205. At 
Downside is a Ms. Course of Rhetoric from his pen. 


FeEcKENHAM, JouNn, elias Howman, born in Worcester- 
shire, of poor but industrious parents, discovered in early life 
such dispositions to piety, and such capacity for learning, that 
his parish priest took charge of his tuition, and in due time 
obtained his admittance into Evesham Abbey. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent by the Abbot Clement Lichfield, alias 
Wych, to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, to finish his academical 
course; but shortly after his return, the suppression of reli- 
cious houses took place, and he was thrown adrift on the 
world with a pension of ten pounds. King Edward VI. had 
scarcely acceded to the crown, when Cranmer, provoked at 
Feckenham’s zeal for the ancient faith and practice, caused 
his commitment to the Tower of London. ‘Through the 
interest of Philip Hobbie, the purchaser, I believe, of the 
site of Evesham Monastery, his enlargement was procured 
for a time; but as his courage and constancy in asserting 
his religious convictions could not be subdued, he was re- 


this Cardinal legate observes, that the Bishops and clergy, who had been the 
principal injured parties, had supplicated for this conciliatory and satisfactory 
measure. 
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manded to his former prison, where he remained until the 
accession of Queen Mary. Her majesty, in reward of his 
exemplary fidelity, appointed him one of her chaplains, and 
on 10th March, 1554, preferred him to the deanery of St. 
Paul’s, void by the deprivation of Dr. William May. En- 
lightened, moderate, frank, and full of the charities which 
true religion inspires, the society of the new dean was courted 
by all parties. It was his pleasure and delight to administer 
relief and consolation to all in distress; hence he became a 
general favourite. When the queen and her royal husband 
Philip determined, by their charter, dated from Croydon, 7th 
September, 1556, to restore to the Benedictine monks their 
former Abbey of Westminster,* Dr. Feckenham was judged 
the fittest party to govern it. On the feast of the Presenta- 
tion of our Lady, 21st November, that year, he appeared there 
with fourteen monks, clothed in the venerable Benedictine 
habit. “ With great zeal,” says Pennant (London, p. 83), “ had 
the queen collected many of the rich vestments and insignia 
of Catholic worship ;” and Strype adds, ‘ the morrow after, 
the lord abbot from his convent went a procession after the 
old fashion, in their monks’ weeds, in coats of black say, with 
two vergers carrying two silver rods in their hands; and at 
even-song the vergers went through the cloisters to the abbot, 
and so went into the church before the high altar; and there 
my lord kneeled down and his convent; and after ‘his prayer 
made, was brought into the choire with the vergers, and so 
into his place, and presently he began the even-song, being 
St. Clement’s eve. On the 29th day, at Westminster Abbey, 
was the lord stalled, and did wear a mitre. The Lord Cardi- 
nal Pole was there, and many Bishops, and the lord treasury, 
and a great company. On the 6th of December following, the 
abbot went a procession with his convent; before him went 
all the Sanctuary men with cross keys upon their garments.” 
He further states, “that on 21st of March following was made 
the paschal candle of the Abbey, of 300lbs of wax: there 
were at the making the master and warden of the Wax Chand- 
lers; and after a erand dinner.” 

In Henry Martyn’ s Diary, p. 180, we read of a translation 
of the body of St. Edward, king and confessor, unnoticed in 
the learned Alban Butler's Saint's Lives. ‘The 20th day of 
March, 1557, was taken up at Westminster again (with a 
hundred lights) King Edward the Confessor, in the same place 


* Some of our readers may not be aware that Edward Duke of Somerset 
had intended to pull down this abbey and church, in order to erect a palace 
proportionable to his greatness. See at what a price it was rescued from demoli- 
tion, in Heylyn’s Hist. of Edw. VI. p. 60. 
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where the shrine was; and it shall be set up again as fast as 
my Lord Abbot Feckenham can have it done. It was a goodly 
sight to have seen it: how reverently he was carried from the 
place ; he was taken up where he was laid when the Abbe 
was spoiled and robbed. And so he was carried; and goodly 
singing and censing as has been seen, and Mass sung.’ 

Under the presidency of such an abbot, the religious in- 
creased to the number of twenty-eight: every day Witnessed 
some improvement. For ornament, as well as for the benefit 
of future times, he took delight in planting; and Holborn was 
indebted to him for an aqueduct. But soon the horizon was 
overclouded, and a deluge of woes was to burst upon Eng- 
land. Queen Mary died on the 17th November, 1558, in the 
absence of her royal husband; Cardinal Pole survived her 
majesty but twenty-two hours; and her proud and heartless 
sister Elizabeth succeeded to the throne. Before her corona- 
tion she sent for the abbot, to whom she had been under 
peculiar obligations, and she endeavoured to win him over to 
support her meditated project of subverting the national reli- 
gion; but she found that she could as easily turn the sun 
from its course as induce him to turn traitor to his conscience, 
to his God. At her first parliament this mitred abbot took 
his seat in the House of Peers, and nobly defended the inte- 
rests of the Catholic Church. ‘The consequence was, that he 
was ejected with his monks from the abbey on the 12th of 
July, 1559, and was committed once more to the ‘Tower. 
Other prisons also were sanctified by the sufferings of this 
patriotic, accomplished, and benevolent man; and ‘he closed 
his honourable life within the walls of Wisbich Castle in 1585. 
Who would not prefer his Christian end to that of his merci- 
less sovereign? Of this ‘f good old man,” as even Heylyn 
calls him (p. 36), we learn from a note of Bishop Kennet, 
prefixed to a copy at Oxford of Wood’s Athena, that “ Abbot 
Feckenham left what he had to the Church of Westminster, 
and gave the dean good directions about such lands leased out 
which could not otherwise have been easily discovered, in let- 
ters which are still preserved among the records.” “As for the 
Queen,” says Heylyn, ‘‘ she pleased herself in the choice of 
some of the best lands belonging to the abbey” (p. 136). ‘The 
mantle of the holy abbot devolved upon one of his religious, 
KF. Robert (Sigebert) Buckley, whom Providence reserved for 
better times to keep up the perpetual fire (Levit. vi.), and to 
become, as we have shewn already, the restorer of the English 
Benedictine Congregation. 

For an account of Dr. Feckenham’s works we refer the 
reader to Wood’s Athene, part 1. pp. 178-9. 
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Girrorp, Wm. Under the Priory of St. Malo, we have 
given a brief sketch of this truly learned and honoured digni- 
tary of the Church and “Anglorum lucidum decus, ’ Apostolatus, 
part ii. p. 193. He is known to have assisted Dr. Anthony 
Champney in his Zreatise on the Protestant Ordinations, Ato, 
Douay, 1616, pp. 326, His Sermons for Advent, delivered in 
French, and translated by himself into Latin, were published 
at Rheims, in 8vo, 1625. The treatise Calvino-Turcismus had 
been sonimenaned by Dr. Wm. Reynolds, but was finished by 
Dr. Gifford. But most of his Mss. perished in the fire that 
consumed the archives of Dieulwart on 135th Oct. 1717. 


Guiover, (Benepicrus) Epwarp, born at Prescot, 4th 
March, 1787, with his younger brother Vincent (born 11th 
February, 1791, died at Brownedge, 6th August, 1840), reached 
Lambspring on 7th November, 1798, and both exemplary 
members of the order. Edward, appointed to the mission of 
Little Crosby, county of Lancaster, published An Laxplanation 
of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; a most useful work, full of unction and wisdom and 
moderation. It was followed by an Laxplanation of the Sacra- 
ments and some Practices of the Catholic Church. This zea- 
lous religious died prematurely 14th May, 1854, 


Gray, ALEXIA, was a religious in the Benedictine nunnery 
at Ghent. Her translation of the /tule of St. Benedict, dedi- 
cated to the Abbess Eugenia Poulton, was printed in that 
city by Joos Dooms in 1632. 


Hitt (or St. Gregory), Tomas, D.D., was admitted 
into the English College at Rome, November 1595. Whilst a 
priest on the mission, and a prisoner for the faith, and under 
sentence of death, he was admitted to the habit in 1612. Wel- 
don (p. 164) relates that “he first detected the error of the 
Illuminati, who expected the incarnation of the Holy Ghost 
from a certain young virgin.” He died at Douay, oe 84; of 
his priesthood 53, of his religious profession 53, of his labours 
in the Apostolic mission 50. He wrote a very devout book 
entitled tee Plain Pathway to Heaven. 


Hupp Eston, Rtcuarp, youngest son of Andrew Huddle- 
ston, of Farrington Hall, Lancashire, was born in 1583. Sent 
to Rheims College, says Weldon (or rather Douay, to which 
the students returned in 1593, after thirteen years’ unworthy 
exile), he became an exquisite proficient in his humanities; 
then was transferred to Rome, where he pursued a course of 
philosophy and divinity with singular credit. Following the 
bent of his mind towards a religious state, he made his profes- 
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sion in the ancient Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino, 
and there spent several years in solitude, in prayer, and read- 
ing the holy Scriptures, Councils, Fathers, &c. And now, tho- 
roughly qualified for an apostolical missionary, he enemies 
his zeal and talents in reducing his strayed countrymen to the 
sheepfold of Christ, and in confirming the faithful in the prin- 
ciples and practice of their religion. It pleased the Divine 
goodness to bless his endeavours. Many leading families, the 
Trelands, Watertons, Middletons, Trapps, Thimblebys, &c. in 
Yorkshire; those of the Prestons, Andertons, Downs, Straf- 
fords, Sherbourns, Inglebys, &c. in Lancashire ; with number- 
less others of all states and conditions, owe, next to God, their 
respective reconciliations to this worthy Benedictine. He 
wrote several treatises. The one entitled 4 Short and Plain 
Way to the faith and Church, which King Charles I1., during 
his visit at Mosely Hall (after the defeat at Worcester, 3d Sep 
tember, 1651), carefully digested, was pronounced by his ma- 
jesty to be most satisfactory and asain e. It would be wise 
to reprint it and encourage its circulation. The venerable 
Father died in England on 26th November, 1655, set. 72. 

His worthy nephew, I’. Joun Hupp.eston, whose name 
will be cherished and honoured whilst loy alty and patriotism 
shall be held in estimation, and who, after bei ‘ing instrumental 
in preserving the person of his sovereign Charles II. in Sep- 
tember 1651 from the envenomed malice of his rebellious sub- 
jects, was employed to prepare his soul for eternity on oth 
February, 1685, has left in print a circumstantial description 
of that last scene. ‘This good man was chaplain to the Queen 
Catherine as early as 1671, with a salary of 100/., besides a 
pension of another 1001. The Lords, by their vote recorded 
in their journals of 7th December, 1678, had protected this 
defender and guardian of his king from trouble during the 
national delirium excited by Oates’ plot; he weathered the 
hurricane of the Revolution; and was suffered to die in peace 
at Somerset House, 22d September, 1698, et. 90. 


Hunt, Francis. All that I can learn from Weldon (p. 167) 
is, that he was a very devout man, and author of several pious 
books; but mistaking the spiritual conduct of Rev. I’. Austin 
(Baker) caused him very creat troubles, of which he sorely 
repented himself on his deathbed. He was the first person 
buried in St. Bennet’s Church at St. Malo’s, and was laid near 


the pulpit. His death occurred on the last day of the year 
1645. 


Joun Jones, alias LANDER A SANTO Martino. We have 
briefly mentioned this ornament of the English Benedictines 
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as fourth prior of St. Gregory’s, Douay; and under the article 
of F. Austin Baker, as the translator of the materials col- 
lected by I’. Baker for the Apostolatus LBenedictinorum in 
Anglia, into Latin. We have from his pen: Sacra Ars Me- 
morie@, Douay, 8vo, 1623; Conciliatio Locorum communium 
totius Scripture, Douay, 1625; Biblia Sacra cum Glossa in- 
terlineart, © vols. folio. Opera Ludovici Blossii were edited 
by this learned scholar; as also Arnobius contra Gentes, with 
annotations, Douay, 1654. In Wood’s account of this emi- 
nent man, may be observed some manifest mistakes. Athena, 
part 1. p. O14. 

JOHNSTON, JosSEPH. He was one of the monks at St. 
James’s Chapel, during the reign of King James II. IF’. Wel- 
don (p. 230) informs us that he translated into English some 
of Bossuet’s controversial works. He died 9th July, 1723. 
I suspect he translated also the prelate’s L’ Histoire Univer- 
selle, which appeared in English, 8vo, 1686. 


Mannock, (ANsELM) Jonn, the admired author of the 
Poor Man’s Catechism and of the Poor Man’s Controversy. 
The pious writer went to his recompense on 30th November, 
1764, 

Macponatp, (BeNnepicr) ArcuiBALp, for many years 
was settled at Liverpool, where he published Moral E JSSAYS, 
in 2 vols.; also a portion of Ossian’s Poems, in rhyme; also a 
prayer-book, entitled a Companion to the Altar. He died 
there, 29th July, 1814. 


Marsu, (Curusert) WittiAm. I think he was professed 
at Lambspring, 11th January, 1668. His sermon delivered at 
St. James’s before their majesties, on Sunday, 24th October, 
1686, was printed. He died 4th October, 1704. 


Marsun, Ricuarp, 8. T.D. We have mentioned him as 
the last prior of St. Lawrence’s, at Dieulwart. We have read 
his interesting narrative of the violent seizure of that esta- 
blishment in Oct. 1795, and of his escape, in Mr. Andrew’s 
Orthodox Journal of 1834 and 1835, and have been delighted 
with his moral courage, presence of mind, tender consideration 
for all under his charge, and indefatigable activity. ‘Towards 
the conclusion, it is oratifying to observe his tribute to the 
English ex-Jesuits at Liege. ‘ At Liege I rested three days 
with my countrymen, the gentlemen of the Academy, from 
whom I received so many kindnesses, that, in my situation, I 
was almost ashamed of them. I had all the money offered 
me that I could desire.” He landed at Deal, after an absence 
of eighteen years from England. In May 1802, he re-visited 
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his convent, to see if any thing could be recovered, and suc- 
ceeded in resuscitating St. Edmund’s College, of Paris, at 
Douay. Chosen president, as successor to Dr. Brewer, he 
worthily governed his brethren for twenty years. At the age 
of 81, and. on 23d February, 1843, at Rixton, he closed a well- 
spent and honourable life. 


Mayuew, Epwarp, or May, says Weldon (p. 40), of Din- 
ton, Wilts, not far from Salisbury, who, after twelve years 
spent in the mission, took the habit at the hands of F. Beech; 
and on 2Ist November, 1607, was professed with I’. Robert 
(Vincent) Sadler by the venerable restorer of lis brethren, 
I’. Sigebert Buckley, and was very efficient, in the sequel, 
in promoting the welfare of the Congregation. His learned 
labours are: Notes upon the Sarum Manual; The Grounds of 
the New and Old Religion ; An Answer to Mr, Field’s Objec- 
tions; A Paradise of Prayers ; and especially Congregationis 
Anglicane Ordinis S. Benedicti Trophea, dedicated to his 
dear friend, Dr. William Gifford. Mr. Dodd (Church Hist. 
vol il. p. 401) Says ‘ can give no account of the time of his 
death. Weldon (p. 124) expressly records his death at Cam- 
bray, 14th September, 1625, and that he lies buried in the 
parish-church of St. Vedast. 


Mercatr, (PxLactp) Epwarp. This zealous and well- 
informed priest of Ampleforth, after his religious profession, 
was induced to accept secularisation. He published a ge 
chism, and the Garden of the Soul, in Welsh. He died a 
Leeds, 28th May, 1847, et. 56. 


More, GERTRUDE, was the author of Spiritual Exercises, 
or a Lover's Confessions. ‘The portrait in the beginning is 
beautiful. Her address to the reader is extended to 112 
pages: the work itself consists of 312 pages. It is a post- 
humous publication, in 1658, for she had died in her nunnery 
at Cambray on 18th August, 1633, The pious writer dedi- 
cated it to her sister Bridget, afterwards prioress of the 
English Benedictine Dames at Paris, who survived till 12th 
October, 1692, 

[To be continued. ] 
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Reviews. 
THE CHURCH AND THE ANTIQUARIANS. 


The Christian Remembrancer for January 1851. London 
Mozley. 


Ir is not often that we find the Christian Remembrancer a 
very readable publication. Whatever be the merits of Pro- 
testant theological writers, it is difficult for a Catholic to 
peruse their speculations without a sense of weariness which 
such writers themselves can scarcely comprehend. They can- 
not tell how utterly unreal nearly all their disquisitions seem 
to us; how they appear to be playing at religion ; how wide 
their arguments fall from the mark at which they are aimed ; 
how hopelessly ignorant they shew themselves of the nature 
and inward existence of a true Catholic; what a “ much ado 
about nothing” are all their internal broils and controversy ; 
and with what a singular mixture of respect, pity, indignation, 
curiosity, surprise, and affectionate interest, we watch their 
wanderings to and fro, marvelling how persons with so much 
that seems honourable, honest, and well-informed, can believe 
in such hypocrisies, utter so much nonsense, and linger so 
miserably in their land of delusions. 

Protestants, whether High-Church or Low-Church, some- 
times wonder why Catholics will not read Protestant books ; 
and Puseyites especially are astonished and hurt that we do 
not more sympathise with their open and apparently sincere 
expressions of respect for the Catholic Church and her children. 
Other reasons, doubtless, may be assigned for our general ne- 
elect of Protestant religious writings, but unquestionably no 
reason is more powerful than the oppressive dulness of their 
publications of every school. ‘They are interesting to us only 
in two ways, neither of them, we fear, peculiarly flattering to 
Protestants themselves. They please us when they give signs 
of the probable future conversion of their writers, or instruct 
us in the precise details of the ceaseless conflicts going on 
among them; and they amuse us when they would come more 
personally into conflict with living Catholics and Catholic af- 
fairs, and betray the nature of that anti-Catholic gossip which 
enlivens Protestant coteries. Now and then, of course, but 
at rare intervals, they put forth something in the way of con- 
troversy which is clearly worth attending to, which paints real 
difficulties, or is the utterance of a soul in anguish, and which 
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not only demands a serious, straightforward reply, but awakes 
our sincerest sympathy, seul redoubles our prayers. 

The last- published Number of the Christian Remembrancey 
contains an article which comes under one of the exceptional 
heads we have thus specified, and which, if it arouses no very 
tender emotions, at least furnishes very tolerable entertainment, 
The writer is Mr. Beresford Hope, as he himself informs us in 
the article itself, not in so many exact words, but by telling us 
that he personally paid a visit to St. Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, 
for architectural and—we can scarcely doubt—for reviewing 
purposes. He is also so very free in touching upon the per- 
sonal identity and history of certain Catholics, including the 
editor of these very pages (to whom, by the way, he attributes 
an act which, meritorious as it seems in Protestant eyes, he 
must entirely disclaim), that he can scarcely be surprised if he 
finds his hints at the authorship of his article filled up with 
his real name. 

The object of the paper, which is entitled ‘ Oratorianism 

and Icclesiology,” is curious, and the honesty of its admis- 
sions is not less remarkable. Mr. Hope 1 is one of those Angli- 
can Churchmen who, finding themseives not only cut off intl 
all spiritual connexion With “the Catholic Church, but plunged 
in their own communion into a system radically anti-Catho- 
hc, have devised a new phase of the old heresy which, under 
various guises, has infested the nominally Christian world for 
so many centuries. He is a chief supporter of the architec- 
tural school of objectors to the claims of the living Church. 
This school is pretty numerous among the followers of Dr. 
Pusey, who himself is the chief upholder of the same heresy 
on pretended patristic g grounds, The old story of ‘ antiquity 
against novelty” is at the root of every fresh development of 
the one same principle of rebellion. “The Roman Church of 
to-day is corrupt; the Roman Church of former days was per- 
fectly pure and apostolic ; we, if we are discountenanced, or 
even disowned, by Rome, are at least right in theory, and we 
endeavour to be right in practice ; Rome is wrong in practice, 
and in order to justify herself, deviens theories to suit her 
modern innovations ; and therefore we are, perhaps, all ona 
level; each party has its losses and its sins, each its gains and 
its merits. ° So said the Jansenists and Gallicans, and so now 
say the Puseyites. 

These objectors, of course, are sufficiently divided in their 
applications of their theory. Every man has his own beau 
ideal in some epoch of the Church not now existing. Every 
man has his own favourite ‘‘ Roman” corruption, against which 


he feels called to testify, and which he makes his excuse for 
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acting as though our Blessed Lord had not established one 
Church, and one only, upon earth. Mr. Hope’s anti-Catho- 
licism is of the esthetic species. He is a Protestant on ritual- 
istic and architectural grounds, One man says that the Pope 
has usurped an unlawful supremacy ; another protests that he 
cannot see the doctrine of Purgatory or Invocation of Saints 
in the writings of the Fathers; a third hates the Reformation, 
but is sc indalised at the Mariolatry of the post-Reformation 
* Romanists;” a fourth can tolerate all the old orders, but 
the Jesuits and St. Alphonsus Liguori are more than any en- 
lightened Christian can endure. ‘The reviewer in the Lemem- 
brancer informs us also of a new ground of offence in the 
* modern Romanists:” they dishonour the Blessed Virgin, it 
seems, and worship St. Joseph too devotedly, placing him 
above the Mother of our Lord in the heavenly choir. This 
appears to be one of the reviewer’s own difficulties; but, as 
we have said, and judging from the present article, he finds 
the Church of Rome especially unendurable because she has 
altered the shape of her churches, pulled down the rood-screens, 
popularised her services, and multiplied her altars, and brought 
them close to the gaze of the people. All this, he says, is 
a departure from the mediaeval type, and therefore wrong. 
It is not a mere question of superficial error or abuse, he is 
of opinion, but a symptom of deep-seated evil; it shews that 
Rome is a time-server, a betrayer of her trust, ignorant of the 
highest species of religious worship, a corrupter of the sacri- 


ficial doctrine of the holy Eucharist, and a slave to the spirit 


of the age. 

This change, Mr. Hope not only admits, but maintains, has 
been universal throughout the Catholic Church, or, as he calls 
it, the Roman Communion. The theory of the medizeval type 
remains, he tells us, in the Anglican Establishment. ‘The part 
of Christendom where Mr. Hope considers that the revolution- 
ising spirit of Rome has been least felt is the schismatic Greek 
Church, where every form of worship and ceremonial has been 
stereotyped under the rule of a Russian autocrat ; as the branch 
of a tree when severed from its stem retains its pristine shape 
unchanged, while the mighty boughs of the parent trunk cease 
not to grow, and to develope their living strength in fresh 
shoots and leaves through each succeeding year. Mr. Hope 
also reminds us of the very significant statement made by 
Mouravieff, in his history of the Russian Church, that when 
a Catholic church in Russia is handed over from the Roman 
to the schismatic Greek Communion, one of the first results 
is the erection of a chancel-screen ! 

And it is on this very universality in the esthetic changes 
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which have been adopted throughout the true Church, that 
speculators like our reviewer build their accusations against 
her. If the system which Mr. Hope denounces had not 
swept, as he says, like a deluge over the whole Roman Com- 
munion, he would not have been able to charge her with that 
Jundamental corruption of Christian worship on which he and 
his fellow-theorists profess to excuse their rebellion against 
her authority. Unusually well informed, both by hereditary 
tradition and personal study, in the architectural history of 
Kurope, he is perfectly aware that Catholic Christendom has 
unanimously, for more than 500 years, adopted in her sacred 
buildings a type different from that which prevailed from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and that certain additional 
outward changes have been introduced in her ritual and cus- 
toms which absolutely necessitated a rejection of the mediaval 
standard. Mourning, as he does, over what he thinks the 
devastation of those ancient glories, and necessarily incom- 
petent to sympathise in the living worship of the Church as 
she presents herself to him in his own day, he still is too well 
instructed in facts to overlook the history and meaning of 
Catholic architectural art during the last three or four cen- 
turles. 

For we must do Mr. Hope the justice to state, that he does 
not pervert the whole matter into an architectural squabble 
about arches, and mullions, and tracery, and vestments. He 
sees plainly that the question involved is not whether Gothic 
architecture is better than Italian, whether St. Peter’s at Rome 
is ugly or glorious, or even whether one style of architecture 
is suited to one climate and another to another. We suspect 
that he knows so well the peculiarities and capabilities of 
both the Gothic and Italian styles, as to be superior to the 
superficial cant of the day; and that however he may per- 
sonally prefer one style to another, he is ready to admit that 
the Roman, the Romanesque, the Gothic, and the Italian styles, 
are all more or less capable of fulfilling the wants of a Catho- 
lic church of this present day. He perceives that the subject 
involves in a most serious degree the exclusive claims of the 
Church of Rome; and that if it could be once granted that 
the mediaeval plans and arrangements of churches were better 
in themselves, and as connected with the essentials of Catholic 
doctrine, than those of more modern times, a charge will have 
been substantiated against the Roman Church which she would 
never be able satisfactorily to explain away. 

Yet with all this knowledge and acuteness, Mr. Hope has 
the incredible silliness to invent a name for the Catholic idea 
of church-building of the last 350 years, which is about as 
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correct as a distinctive title, as it would be to say that Glou- 
cester, or Birmingham, or Norwich, was the proper name of 
the island of Great Britain. Admitting that by one unani- 
mous and spontaneous feeling the whole Roman Church re- 


jected the medizval type, he has (even while confessing that he 


adopts the term for want of a better) designated the Catholic 
idea as ‘‘ Oratorianism.” ‘The cause which induced Mr. Hope 
to put forth so brilliant a specimen of his terminological 
powers is of course pretty evident. In England, where the 
living Church comes into most unpleasant conflict with the 
Establishment to which he belongs, and with his personal 
sesthetic predilections, he has happened to be especially drawn 
to visit the Oratorian communities. His case has been that 
of many others. During the last few years, many an Anglican 
who would not defile his feet by entering a Catholic church 
in England (whatever he might do abroad), has been tempted 
by old associations and friendships to wander into the orato- 
ries of St. Philip Neri, and to converse with the Fathers on 
subjects the most interesting to both parties. The position 
formerly held by Father Newman in the Anglican Church 
has given the Oratories a sort of respectability in the eyes of 
those who once looked up to him with affectionate veneration, 
which they are too haughty to conceive possible in the ordi- 
nary clergy and laity of a communion which they affect to 
treat as a mere sect of schismatics. ‘Thus, what is to be seen 
every Where in the Catholic Church, seems in their reminis- 
ceices to be a peculiarity of the oratories of St. Philip ; and 
while, as in the present case, they attack the Church on the 
eround of the universality of her modern customs, they fasten 
upon them a name which, as a designation of that which is 
universal, is simply ridiculous. 

Here, however, appears the cunning which fosters the 
blunder in nomenclature. While persons of this class are in 
fact assaulting the whole Church of Christ on earth, they seem 
to be merely criticising the exaggerations of a single, and not 
very numerous, section of her religious communities. ‘The 
device is ingenious in the present phase of the Puseyite mind. 
It is convenient to be able to mask their attacks on Catholicism 
under a battery with the word Anti-Oratorianism emblazoned 
on its standard. No! they would not revile the Roman Church 
for any earthly consideration. ‘This is necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the self-deception of their “ position.” Like the 
Jansenists, they must alternate their onslaughts on Catholic 
doctrine and duty with professions of veneration for the Church. 
While they in fact accuse her of a dereliction of duty not less 
than anti-Christian, they must seem to be playing the part of 
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to overcome the world. 


rest of the world. 
won by a stiff, unbending antiquarianism ; 
of the secular power might as reasonably clothe themselves 
in mediayval coats of mail when they go out to battle, as 
the hosts of the spiritual kingdom revive the outward forms 
of medizyval Christendom in their warfare with the sins and 
We accept his attacks, therefore, as a tacit 
eulogy; we rejoice to see antiquarianism confess our wisdom ; 
we are contented that our enemies should busy themselves 
with dreams and shadows, and leave the realities and energies 
of never- dying but ever-growing life in our hands alone. 
as well as dogmatic forms, is 
it is a vision, base- 


errors of to-day. 


architectural, 
a to ants the heart of England ; 
less though (to some eyes) both venerable and attractive. Its 
zesthetic crotchets may now and then tempt a Catholic as well 
as an Anglican, to commit himself to what is in fact nothing 
less than an attack upon the Catholic Church herself; 
needs only to have its foundations laid bare, to repel the at- 
tacks of every mind that truly believes that Jesus Christ is 
with his Church egual/y in every age of her existence. 


associated with it. 





her truest friends, and to abhor the vulgar charge that Rome 
is Antichrist, as sincerely as if they were the most devoted of 
her children. 

At the same time, the writer before us unconsciously pays 
striking homage to the living strength of that very system 
While he treats the wisdom of the Ca- 
tholic Church as a worldly wisdom, he confesses to its power 
It is not for nothing that the Ca- 
tholic Church continues to present herself in England under 
the same guise which she has so long worn throughout the 
Mr. Hope feels that England is not to be 


and that the armies 


Pu- 


but it 


But let us see what this novelty of our times really is, when 
stripped of all its borrowed plumes, and divested of those 
mere personal likings which blind so many persons to its es- 
sentially anti-Catholic character. 
between Gothic and Roman architecture; it is not a dispute 
as to whether symbolism, as a principle of religious design, is 
to be cultivated or thrust aside; 
magnificence or paltriness in ecclesiastical expenditure, with 
the cut of chasubles and the height of mitres, with the grace 
or the deformity of religious pictures, with unreadable or 
readable inscriptions, with images painted or dressed out in 
muslin and spangles; all these things may be, or may not be, 
associated with it, accidentally or in particular cases, but only 
The question which we ask of medizeval 
revivalists is this: ‘Do you assert that the whole Catholic 


It is not, then, a question 


it has nothing to do with 
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Church has made a mistake, and thus sinned grievously in 
doing her duty to God and her children, in rejecting for more 
than three centuries certain peculiarities in her churches, 
which were nearly universal in the middle ages, but which 
(except as monuments of the past) were never heard of until 
they were recently put forward as necessary to the very idea 
of a perfect Christian church 2?” 

Whiat is the precise extent of the strange revolution thus 
attempted, a brief retrospect of the history of the forms of 
church-building will shew. For nearly 300 years the Chris- 
tian Church w ‘orshipped in secret and in poverty. She was 

vanquishing the world, but she was driven to deserts, to upper 
chambers, to the Catacombs, for the performance of her com- 
mon acts of sacrifice, prayer, and praise. At length the world 
confessed her divinity, and poured its riches at her feet. Ac- 
cident threw into her hands a certain number of public build- 
ings admirably adapted to her devotional needs. ‘The Roman 
basilica, or court of justice, needed only the addition of what 
we now call “church-furniture” to be in every respect, not 
merely a serviceable building, but a model for future church- 
builders. What was the appearance of an ancient Christian 
church when thus completed, the accompanying view of the 
interior of San Clemente at Rome will shew.* 

This church, which is said by tradition to stand on the 
site of the house of St. Clement, St. Paul’s fellow-labourer and 
the third Pope, is believed to have been founded by Constan- 
tine the Great. It was certainly restored by Adrian I., in the 
year 772; about 880 the choir was repaired by John VIII.; and 
the mosaics in the tribune were added in the eleventh century. 
On the outside of the church is a court, surrounded by a quad- 
rangle, probably of the eighth century. Behind the altar, which 
is covered with a baldacchino, or canopy, precisely similar to 
that which has again become so common in Catholic churches 
since the sixteenth century, and of which the most celebrated 
example is to be found in St. Peter’s at Rome, a seat for the 
priests runs round the apse, which (as also in modern churches) 
is wide and not deeply recessed from the body of the church. 
This sanctuary is fenced off by a low marble enclosure, of about 
the same height as the altar-rails of modern Catholic usage. A 
further portion of the church, taken out from what we now call 
the nave, is enclosed by a continuation of the same low railing, 


* We are indebted to the kindness of Dr. Rock for the use of the block from 
which this most interesting view is printed. It will be found in his Church of 
our Fathers; a work full of interesting and valuable information on Christian 
antiquities, especially those of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
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for the singers and lower orders of the clergy. On the left side 
of the choir rises a pulpit, or ambo, for the gospel, with a tall 
candlestick for the Paschal candle; and on the right another 
ambo, for the epistle and the lessons. ‘The enclosure bears the 
monogram of Pope John VIIL., and is therefore of the date of 
the ninth century. 

Such were the churches of the whole of Christendom. For 
about 1200 years the Church thus remained utterly ignorant 
of the forms which a new state of society and of ecclesiastical 
usages were about to develope. And if the medieval forms 
were not merely expedient in medieval times, but right for 
adoption in all ages, then the Church for the first twelve cen- 
turies of her existence must share the condemnation which is 
now so liberally bestowed on her buildings and customs of the 
last three centuries. 

At length a new condition of Christian and civil society 
arose, and almost simultaneously a new style of architecture 
was brought into use in Europe. With the various causes of 
the changes in church-building which took place in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, we are not now concerned. ‘The fact 
is, that for reasons whose validity we should be the very last to 
impugn, the primitive ecclesiological traditions were set aside. 
The wide, shallow apse became a narrow, deep chancel. The 
low parapet sprung up into a tall screen, and ultimately into a 
solid wall, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet high. Windows were 
brought down from the lofty elevation they held in the old 
churches, almost to a level with the eyes of the congregation. 
Pictures in mosaic gave way to paintings on glass; w hile im: ages 
in stone sank into an integral portion of the ‘architectural struc- 
ture or decoration, to an extent unknown alike in primitive 
and in recent times. The whole tendency of the new customs 
was to fence in the rites of religion from the touch and gaze of 
the people; and, we cannot doubt, was in a great degree neces- 
sitated by the outrageous violence which characterised [uro- 
pean society all through those wonderful and stirring times. 

After 300 years’ trial of the new ideas, Gothic architecture, 
as an art, was found to have debased and hopelessly ruined 
itself, and its plans for church-arrangement were found no 
longer applicable to the condition of the Church and the world. 
Unanimously, without effort, without the enacting of a single 
law, without the devising of a single theory, the whole Catho- 
lic Church reverted to the more ancient type, only altering it 
so far as to bring it into harmony with modern devotions, 
modern feelings, and modern rubrics. ‘The deep chancels dis- 
appeared ; the altars again assumed their prominent position 
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before the eyes of the whole body of w orshippers ; screens were 
pulled down, and the low railing of antiquity restored; the 
number of altars in each church was multiplied to an extra- 
ordinary extent ;* painting in its new forms of fresco and oil 
covered the viene with religious subjects, as the old mosaics 
had done in days of old; images increased to a degree quite 
unknown either to early or medieval Christians, and were no 
longer (as in Gothic times) made subservient to mere architec- 
tural decoration; while the chief characteristic feature of mo- 
dern external devotion, the boundless use of lights, was culti- 
vated by Catholics of every country and rank with an ardour 
which to this day has seen no diminution. At the same time, 
the Gothic arrangement of the windows was replaced by the 
more ancient usage, the external light being admitted at a con- 
siderable height from the eround, so as not to interfere with 
the view of the altars, the images, and the pictures, or with the 
brilliancy of the galaxies of wax candles. 

That modern Catholic churches have been built in some 
modification of the old Roman styles, and not in some kind of 
Gothic, is a mere accident. If Gothic architecture, viewed 
simply as a matter of good taste, had not become well nigh 
worthless in the sixteenth century, for all we can tell, the 
Gothic styles would have been retained, while the plans and 
furniture of the interior were remodelled. For it cannot be 
too strongly urged, that the difference between the medizeval 
churches and our own is not one of the shape of arches and 
the flow of vestments. ‘There is no reason on earth why 
faultless Gothic church should not be erected with every one 
of those peculiarities of plan and furniture which modern de- 
votions and rubrics require. So, too, an Italian church may 
be built on the medizval type. Some few such, more or less, 
there are. We are not required to renounce all our personal 
predilections and tastes, in order to avoid this Puseyitical dis- 
paragement of the usages of recent and of the most ancient 
times. A Gothic church may have a noble, open, spreading 
sanctuary, with no glaring windows near the altar to interfere 
with the blaze of lights at High Mass and Benediction, and 
the devotion of the For ty Hours. There is no law in Gothic 
art to forbid the placing of altars in every part of a church, 
east, west, north, or south. <A low railing can as easily be 
designed on Gothic rules as on the rules of the 17th or the 
7th century. The windows throughout the building may be 
placed sufficiently high, so as to allow the multiplication of 


* Mr. Hope admits that as early as the ninth century the modern multipli- 
cation of altars was in use. At the Abbey Church of St. Gall, of that date, 
Jifteen altars are found in the original design. 
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altars, images, and pictures, and so as to allow the eye to look 
at them without discomfort. ‘The absurd custom of too many 
Catholic architects, in making the chancel lighter than the 
nave, may be replaced by the common-sense “plan of giving 
the larger proportion of light to the nave, where the people 
need it for reading, and the less proportion to the chancel, 
where candles burn in crowds. ‘The church itself may be all 
in one vast open space, like the glorious old halls of the me- 
dizeval palaces and colleges, —w here, by the way, the windows 
frequently are placed high up in the walls,—or like the still 
unrivalled hall at Westminster ; or it may be planned, like the 
old basilicas, and like many modern Italian churches, with 
a large wide nave and narrow aisles, the latter serving for 
passages to and fro, for altars, and for confessionals. Gothic 
churches may be cheap and simple, they may be costly and 
magnificent ; they may be dark and mysterious- Jouking, or they 
may be licht and joyous. When a“ Gothic architect” tells 
us that these things cannot be in Gothic architecture, he either 
exposes his own ignorance, and dishonours the art he professes 
to eulogise, or he confounds his personal antipathy to the 
modern and primitive usages of the Catholic Church with the 
capabilities of an art. 

What, then, we cannot cease to uphold, whether against 
Protestants like the reviewer in the Christian Remembrancer, 
or against the advocates of an abject medizevalism of any school, 
is this great truth, that the Catholic Church has done right in 
rejecting those medizeval peculiarities in her churches which 
she began to cast aside more than 500 years ago; and that no 
plea for their revival can be made good, except by shewing 
that her modern usages, as they have existed up to this time, 
are inapplicable to her present needs, her position towards the 
world, the character of her children, and her actual rubrics 
and devotions. ‘That such a plea should be urged by Pusey- 
ites, as a kind of sham justification of their own heresy and 
schism, is but natural; but when the universal usages of ‘three 
centuries, sanctioned by the Popes, extending through every 
clime, rejoiced in by saints, conleseore, and martyrs, issuing in 
a condition of general orthodoxy, independence, and sanctity, 
unsurpassed in any previous age, and signalised by miracles 
as stupendous and as humbling to mortal pride as the Church 
has ever witnessed, — when “these usages are attacked by 
Catholics, upon a mere theory, upon personal likings, upon 
considerations of zsthetics, upon a passion for old buildings, 
upon a fondness for nationalism in religion, we can regard the 
assault as nothing less than an accusation against the Catholic 
Church herself, such as ev ery good Catholic, if he would but 
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consider to what he is committing himself, would shrink from 
with horror and self-reproach. ‘That they who thus urge upon 
us this medizval restoration are actuated by any un-Catholic 
motives, we are as far as possible from alleging. Disgusted— 
and sometimes reasonably so—with the worthlessness and 
hollowness of some of the externals of religious worship which 
they see about them in England, they mistake a perversion 
of taste for a corruption in doctrine and in devotional spirit. 
Personally preferring Gothic art to Italian, they identify their 
individual preferences with a zeal for the glory of the house 
of God. <Abhorring galleries, and plaster ornaments, and 
French-cut vestments, “and spangled muslins, they jump to 
the conclusion, that as these offences against good taste were 
unknown in Gothic times, therefore the Gothic churches ought 
to be revived in their antique completeness, with all the deep 
chancels, tall rood-screens, narrow naves, wide aisles, glaring 
east windows, freezing stone pavements, and every other of 
those peculiarities which the Catholic Church for so many gene- 
rations has unanimously set aside. 

For one of these peculiarities, the rood-screen, one practical 
reason, indeed, has been urged. At first sight, also, it is not 
merely practical, but professes to base itself on the actually 
existing state of the Church and the world. Screens, it is said, 
are necessary for security; without them, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment could not be left in the tabernacle throughout the day in 
a church open for the visits of the faithful. Here, at least, is 
a sensible plea, whether it will bear investigation or not. ‘T hat 
it will not bear investigation is clear from the amusing fact, that 
in almost every existing rood-screen, whether mediaeval or new 
(except the solid walls “preserved by the Protestants in our old 
cathedrals for Protestant purposes), not only can an ill-disposed 
person push himself through the apertures in the tracery, but 
there is at least one low door, not much higher than the ortho- 
dox low railings of primitive and modern times, over which any 
one can clamber just as easily as if no screen was there at all! 
Modern screens, therefore, have not been put up for purposes 
of security, nor ‘do they ever answer such a purpose one whit 
more than a low parapet railing. 

But in truth all real security is attained by a railing, from 
three to four feet high. No doubt such an enclosure w ould not 
keep out a burglar, or a violent mad iconoclast; but then xo 
fence, not even a solid wall ten feet high, would protect an 
altar from such assailants as these. What we want to guard 
the altar from, is the rush of a thoughtless crowd, or the intru- 
sion of impertinent levity ; and such evils as these are prevented 
effectually by a railing of three or four feet in height. Nobody 
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can step over such a fence ; and a man who would deliberately 
clamber over it would not be kept back by any rood-screen, 
Observe what a complete | euard is furnished against intruders 
by the common iron railings of our houses. They are so low 
that any one can see over them, but in practice no one ever 
bodily crosses them. For, let us repeat, it is not the midnight 
thief against whom we have to protect our chancels and altars, 
If lie comes at all, he will not come when a church is left open 
for the visits of the faithful, and when he may be surprised at 
auy moment. Neither screens, railings, doors, bolts, or locks, 
are any security against hin. It is the chance impertinence of 
the Protestant idler that we have to guard against, who will 
thrust in his nose wherever an open door is found, and touch 
and handle every object on which he can lay his fingers; but 
who will no more climb over a chancel- railing of three or four 
feet high than over a brick wall or an iron paling in the streets. 

Let us, then, be contented with the ecclesiological system of 
the Catholic Church, as she has presented it to us In our own 
days. We may rely upon it, that if the utter abolition of the 
mediaeval type had been an evil, the Council of Trent (which 
was held after that abolition was consummated), would have 
taken it in hand, and not left it to a few English antiquarians 
and Puseyites in the nineteenth century to set the Church to 
rights, and shew her how to honour the adorable sacrifice of 
the Iucharist. Let us be content with that liberty which she 
allows us all in following our own personal predilections, so 
long as we confine them within their legitimate sphere. Let us, 
in all faith and love, accept the principles of church-building 
which she has so long adopted; let us have large and striking 
altars, with every provision for multitudes of blazing tapers, 
with no windows close upon them to extinguish their brilliancy 
by the light of day; not buried in long chancels, so that their 
beauty is lost and the sweet odour of the incense can never 
reach the congregation; not shut in behind screens, pleasant 
enough lo those who are within them, but even in their least 
disagreeable forms sufficiently repe ling and chilling to the 
heart of a Catholic of the present day ; ‘with altars, too, scat- 
tered over the church in true Catholic fashion, as numerous as 
the size of the building and the number of ministering priests 
will permit, and as the devotion of the people may desire ; > with 
abundance of space on the walls for images and pictures, and 
these not alternating with windows on a level with the eye, SO 
as to distract the s sicht of those who look; with wooden floors 
such as we are now accustomed to in our homes, in place of 
medieval stone or brick, to create clouds of dust and dirt, and 
a clattering noise, whenever a chair is lifted, or a man’s foot 
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moves; and above all, without that fearful separation between 
rich and poor, to the benefit of the former , which the Holy 
Ghost has condemned by the mouth of St. James, in terms 
that may well make Catholic England tremble ;—let us have 
such churches as these, and then, whether the arches are round 
or pointed, the roofs flat or high-pitched, the vestments Gothic 
or Roman, we shall have at least Christian buildings, such as our 
fellow-Catholics love and worship in throughout Christendom, 
whatsoever Puseyism may say in their condemnation. 








B. IPPOLITO GALANTINI, THE APOSTOLIC SILK- 
WEAVER. 
The Life of the Blessed Ippolito Galantini, Founder of the Con- 


gregation of Christian Doctrine. London, Richardson. 


Ir is always a token of the spiritual prosperity of any portion 

of the Church, when the laity cmulate the clergy in their zeal 
for the salvation of souls. For if ever there was a notion as 
anti-Catholic as it is absurd, it is the idea that the priesthood 
alone are bound to labour for the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures. And it may safely be assumed, that when the laity 
display a listless apathy in regard to the spread of the true 
faith and the conversion of sinners, there is some serious mis- 
chief at work among themselves, of which this carelessness is 
at onee a result and a symptom. 

In fact, the distinction between the clergy and the laity as 
1D vangelists is quite different in kind from that which exists 
between them by virtue of the sacerdotal character of the 
former. It is by virtue of their priesthood that a line which 
never can be passed is drawn between them and the people 
for whom they offer sacrifice, and to whom they are the chan- 
nel of sacramental grace. Anglicans and Protestants gene- 
rally being unable to appreciate “this essential and ineradicable 
difference between the two classes, are often puzzled at what 
they imagine to be the intrusion of each class into the proper 
domain of the other. They are scandalised and amazed at read- 
ing of the extent to which priests and prelates, in former times 
throughout Christendom, and to this day in the Papal States, 
devote themselves to political and other secular occupations. 
They do not see that their sacerdotal character is wholly un- 
touched by their ceasing, when the good of religion requires it, 
to exercise any of the functions of the ministry save that of 
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sacrifice. When a priest or bishop leaves off preaching, and 
catechising, and visiting the sick, and administering spiritual 
consolation, and all other modes of fulfilling what Protestants 
consider the essential duties of the Christian ministry, they 
cry out, “ What a worldly man! What a scandal to religion! 
What a proof of the unspiritual nature of Popery !” 

And so, again, they find themselves at fault in their cal- 

culations when they hear of laymen being employed in ser- 

vices which they have supposed to be absolutely forbidden 
them by the rigid rules of the Catholic Church. They enter 
a Catholic church abro: id, and hear prayers recited and hymns 
sung, and after straining their eyes in every direction, discover 
at last there is not a priest in the building. They are told of 
confraternities for all kinds of religious ‘and charitable pur- 
poses, in which the practical management is vested in secular 
persons, married and living in the world. And when they 
hear of laymen preaching, their astonishment is complete, and 
they confess their utter inability to comprehend a system in 
which every thing is different from what they expected to 
find it, and to which their own personal experience furnishes 
no parallel. 

These bewilderments are further increased by the inability 
of Protestants to understand the true nature of Catholic epis- 
copal authority. low a bishop has equal power over a// his 
flock, whether lay or clerical; and how that authority extends 
—(of course within the limits assigned by the general laws of - 
the Church)—to al/ spiritual matters, they cannot comprehend. 
What is really the perfection of obedience, and the mutual 
interdependence of all classes for the benefit of all, seems to 
them something very like anarchy; and while the highest au- 
thorities are in fact gladly employing the zeal and services of 
seculars for the glory of God, they imagine they are but ¢ole- 
rating excesses which they cannot prevent. 

Undoubtedly, the extent to which laymen are bound to 
devote themselves to the spiritual good of their fellow-crea- 
tures is very different from that which measures the obliga- 
tions of the clergy. With the former, secular affairs, for the 
most part, constitute the chief occupations of daily life. What 
is done for religion must, generally, be superadded to the 
ordinary business of this world. But, at the same time, while 
this is generally true, it is not univ ersally true. A man may 
devote himself wholly to the work of aiding in the conversion 
of souls and other spiritual works for the good of his neigh- 
bour, without making the most distant approach to the sacer- 
dotal order. Such are the members of religious bodies like 
the Christian Brothers; such are all nuns of the ‘ active 
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orders,” like the Sisters of Charity, of Penance, or of Mercy; 
and such may be any individual men or women who, without 
entering a religious order, place themselves under the direc- 
tion of an ecclesiastical superior, with a view of giving up 
their entire time to corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
The great fact, in short, which distinguishes the Catholic 
Church from all other religious bodies is this, that her bishops 
are real rulers, and not the mere administrators of a body of 
written regulations. Nothing can be done against their autho- 
rity, or contrary to the fixed laws of the Church; but with 
their authority there is scarcely a limit to which all classes 
of Catholics may not be employed in promoting the glory of 
God by the edification of the faithful and the conversion of 
unbelievers. 

These reflections are naturally suggested by the life of 
one of the most remarkable of the servants of God to whose 
sanctity the Church has set her seal in very recent times. 
The beatification of Ippolito Galantini, the apostolic silk- 
weaver, took place only six-and-twenty years ago, under the 
pontificate of Leo XII. His life, written by Sorgenti, a se- 
cular priest, and dedicated to Leo XII., was issued a few 
months ago in the series of Saints’ Lives vriginally commenced 
under the editorship of Father Faber ; and it is so striking an 
illustration of what may be done for the good of religion by 
persons in every rank of life, that a brief outline of his his- 
tory can scarcely fail of being acceptable to our readers. 

Some persons, moreover, find fault with the lives of many 
of the greatest Saints, as presenting little for direct imitation 
by ordinary Christians. ‘Their histories are thought so mar- 
vellous, their experiences so entirely exceptional in the records 
of the interior life, and their austerities so unfit for general 
adoption, that many persons ask for models of a different class, 
and more adapted to the circumstances of devout Catholics of 
the ordinary kind. That, notwithstanding these objections, 
the most extraordinary of the Saints’ lives are full of practical 
edification to the enlightened reader, whatever his personal 
circumstances, we need not now stop to shew; especially as 
the history of the very extraordinary man now before us sup- 
plies precisely that very example of Christian perfection in the 
midst of common secular occupations, which is asked for by 
those to whom St. Rose of Lima or St. Catherine of Sienna is 
an inexplicable mystery. Not, indeed, that Ippolito Galan- 
tini was an ordinary Catholic, or that in all the ‘details of his 
life his conduct is to be copied by Catholics in general. Still, 
his circumstances were of the mos ordinary description. Sav- 
ing his heroic virtues, and his undeniably great natural abili- 
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ties, he possessed not one of those advantages which are too 
often supposed to be necessary to enable a man to be a bless- 
ing in his generation. A more interesting and edifying life it 
would be difficult to name. He is an ex xample of what may 
be done for the glory of God even by a common mechanic, 
with little save a religious education, without money, and 
without ceasing for a single day from supporting himself and 
others dependent on him by the work of his hands. 


‘We have here,” says his biographer, ‘‘a man ignorant of let- 
ters, wholly unprovided with worldly substance, in a word, a poor 
silk-weaver, who founded a distinguished congregation of seculars, 
ruled and propagated by himself, destined to the exercise of the 
most sublime and beautiful of the Christian virtues; a man who 
to the toils of a workshop added a thousand others, that he might 
both by word and example promote the glory of God; a man who, 
inflamed with charity, never lost sight of the conversion of sinners, 
upon whom he threatened vengeance like a true gospel-labourer, 
and like a true apostle of Jesus Christ; a man, in fine, who, being 
placed by the hand of God in circumstances the most trying and 
afflicting to the human heart, cannot but excite the admiration of 
the pious reader: all of which ought surely to destroy the mistaken 
opinion of those who so erroneously assert, that sanctity of life is 
not compatible with every state, and with every rank of persons.” 


Ippolito Galantini was born of poor parents in Florence in 
the year 1565. His childhood was remarkable for its inno- 
cence, liveliness, and intelligence ; and from his earliest years 
he began to exercise a striking influence for good over his 
playfellows and companions. At nine years old he made his 
first communion, and three years afterwards was appointed to 
an office rarely committed to one of such tender years. ‘The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Florence, Alessandro de’ Medici, after- 
wards Pope Leo XI., was maturing a plan for the better 
religious education of the children ‘throughout his diocese ; 
and had commissioned Dr. Jacopo Ansaldi ‘to look out for fit 
persons to be formed into a new institute for the purpose. 
Ippolito was immediately fixed upon to preside over the rest, 
and the church of Santa Lucia in Prato was assigned for their 
use. Ippolito urgently pressed his youth and w ant of experl- 
ence as disqualifying him from so arduous a task; but his 
objections were overruled, and he at once undertook his new 
duties. ‘The result is thus described: 


‘Tt would be impossible to describe the care and assiduity with 
which Ippolito devoted himself to this duty ; he sedulously repaired 
to the church on all festivals, inviting the people by the sound of a 
bell, and lost not a moment in regulating his plans. Raising the 
standard of the cross, he sallied forth through the streets and squares 
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of the city, singing pious canticles, and inviting every one to join 
with him in this holy function. On reaching the church, it was 
admirable to see him in the midst of a numerous troop of children, 
dividing them into different classes, and then, with the assistance of 
a few other zealous persons, instructing them all in the saving mys- 
teries of our faith. Such was his gentle sweetness of manner, that 
he completely gained the affections of the whole class confided to 
his care. Sonsetiance he made them teach one another, by questions, 
in the way of dialogue; sometimes he awakened their emulation by 
the distribution of trifling premiums; sometimes he aroused them 
by his fervent exhortations; and sometimes encouraged them by 
praising their diligent attendance at the meetings. The careful zeal 
of Ippolito was not limited to children only; persons of every age 
and sex derived benefit and fruit from his instructions. He made 
it his aim to instil in all hearts a love of virtue, a knowledge of God 
their Creator and Preserver, together with gratitude to Him who by 
his blood has freed them from the yoke of sin, has made them co- 
heirs with Him in glory, and has strengthened them with the gifts 
of his grace, to enable them to attain everlasting happiness. It is 
worthy of notice too, that Ippolito was obliged to instruct a class 
of young girls, who crowded round him for this purpose; yet he 
constantly maintained a holy modesty and dignified comportment 
with them, such as is seldom seen except in persons of well-proved 
virtue. In this respect he was the admiration of all who saw him ; 
nor could any one reproach him with an idle word, an unruly ges- 
ture, or an immodest glance of the eye. In the mean time, good 
people rejoiced in the success of the holy enterprise, which Almighty 
God so well seconded by his grace, that the reformation of manners 
amongst the youth of Florence may almost be said to have been 
universal. Games were abolished, vain ornaments laid aside, the 
pious practices of religion were adopted, the sacraments were fre- 
quented, and great numbers, abandoning the fallacious attractions 
of the world, retired to the cloister, there to lead a life of greater 
perfection and sanctity.” 


While these were his occupations on Sundays and festivals, 
Ippolito spent his working-days in following his father’s humble 
trade as a silk-weaver. At fifteen, however, he formed an 
anxious desire to enter religion. He was first attracted to the 
Capuchins by the severity of their rule; but the fathers soon 
discovered that his health was too delicate to endure the aus- 
terities of their order. He then, at different times, made si- 
milar attempts elsewhere, but always without success. His 
spiritual director at length convinced him that he would serve 
God best by remaining in the world, and devoting all his 
leisure moments to the instruction and edification of the poor 
and ignorant. His father appears to have been a harsh man ; 
for with all Ippolito’s gentleness and diligence, he now began to 
quarrel with his son for his devout mode of passing his time. 
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**The devil,” says his biographer, ‘‘ seeing that Ippolito perse- 
vered unflinchingly in his career of sanctity, and that, not content 
with attending to his own sanctification, he would also extend his 
zeal to the spiritual welfare of others, strove to give him a check by 
setting all his malicious artifices at work, and managed so well that, 
irreprehensible as was the life of the young man, his family began 
to treat him with great severity and harshness. So exact and so 
economical was he of his time, that after employing the greater part 
of it in silk-weaving, he spent the little remaining portion of it in 
his room in devout prayer or spiritual reading, or some other prac- 
tice of piety. Instead of approving this virtuous conduct, and re- 
joicing to see his son thus rapidly advancing in the paths ofsanctity, 
his father was annoyed at these retiring habits, and, instigated by 
the devil, he expressed himself dissatisfied at the fair amount of 
work which his son daily executed, and began to abuse him in a 
most unjustifiable manner. The pious youth was not dismayed ; in 
gentle terms he requested that his father would himself fix the 
quantity of work which he was to complete in the course of each 
week ; the harsh father willingly agreed to this. Our Lord did not 
fail to assist his servant in a most special manner, so that, in addition 
to the regular task assigned him, he was able to accomplish yet 
more; and this little overplus, being of course at his own disposal, 
was expended on pious books, and such articles of clothing as were 
necessary. His father was utterly astonished when he found that, 
notwithstanding the extra amount of work which he had imposed 
upon him, he still had time to devote to his usual exercises of piety, 
and was unreasonable enough to break his own terms: he renewed 
his abuse, even using blows, and laid claim to all that he could earn 
by his work. For a long time Ippolito submitted to the trial which 
God was pleased to make of his humility and patience, until at last 
he became victorious, for his father saw his own error, and even 
offered excuses for it.” 


These troubles, united with his austerities and his delicacy 
of constitution, brought on a fever, which speedily so much 
reduced him, that he received the last sacraments, and ex- 
pected death. Immediately after communicating, however, his 
health began to mend, and in a few days he was restored to 
his ordinary measure of health and strength. 

When seventeen years old, he was appcinted cuardian of 
the Congregation of St. Lucia, and by the advice of his di- 
rector accepted the trust. The vicious state of morals then 
prevalent in Florence now roused his zeal more fervently than 
before; and he obtained the necessary permission to instruct 
his brethren by preaching. The Confraternity of St. Lucia 
had been originally instituted for the purpose of accompanying 
the Blessed Sacrament when taken to the sick of the parish. 
‘“ As soon as the government of it was consigned to Ippolito, 
he directed his anxious cares to this object, insisting much on 
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it in the new spiritual exercises, intended to lead to a reform 
by means of wise rules, adapted to promote Christian piety. 
Being sensible that rules are the springs which nourish and 
maintain fervour of spirit, he strongly urged his brethren to 
the exact observance of them. On all festivals he would have 
them assemble in the morning, at mid-day, and in the even- 
ing. From the custom which he introduced of meeting toge- 
ther three hours before day, the brothers obtained the name 
of ‘the vigil-keepers of St. Lucia;’ this time was spent in sing- 
ing the divine office, and in other pious prayers, chiefly in 
favour of the dead, in preparing for holy communion, which 
was received by the whole confraternity on the second Sunday 
of each month. By way of honouring the dolorous passion 
and death of our Redeemer, Ippolito required the brothers to 
assemble every Friday night, he himself making them a suit- 
able discourse, and then spending some time in holy medita- 
tion, after which followed the exercise of Christian mortifica- 
tion commonly styled the discipline.” ‘The number of chil- 
dren and young men whom Ippolito speedily weaned from 
vice rapidly increased to such an extent, that several priests 
were at times employed in hearing their general confessions. 
At length troubles rose in a new quarter. Several of the 
members of the confraternity deserted it, disliking its austere 
character; and it seemed on the eve of dissolution. Another 
congregation, that of St. Salvatore, then elected Ippolito their 
guardian, and, without abandoning the remnant of the Con- 
fraternity of St. Lucia, he acceded to their wishes. So strik- 
ing were the results of his management, that after six months 
the Confraternity of St. Salvatore chose him their guardian for 
life. His zeal now was called forth into redoubled exercise by 
the famine which afflicted Florence in the year 1590; and the 
assistance, both spiritual and temporal, which he was enabled 
to give to the starving and sick, was wonderful. His new col- 
leagues, nevertheless, turned out unworthy of such a compa- 
nion, and their intrigues after two years drove him away, 
though the Archbishop’s vicar expressed the utmost indigna- 
tion at their conduct towards him. For a time he then took 
the government of a third confraternity, to which tie Arch- 
bishop’s vicar appointed him; but ultimately he returned to 
his old locality of St. Lucia with his more faithful companions, 
and there devoted himself more assiduously than ever to his 
apostolic labours. His health remained still very delicate, and 
a violent attack of sciatica and other maladies so interrupted 
his secular labours, that he was reduced to such extreme po- 
verty as to be compelled to sell the very furniture of his poor 
cottage, leaving nothing but a few spiritual books, an old cru- 
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cifix, and a miserable bed stuffed with chaff. The usual in- 
ward trials of so many holy men also afflicted him. For four 
years together he was tormented with temptations against faith, 
which occasioned lim indescribable anguish; besides those 
other temptations which assault the lowest portions of man’s 
nature. At length the conflicts ended, and peace and rest be- 
came his general portion. All this time he cherished the idea 
which he had formed when he first gave up the idea of be- 
coming a monk, that he should one day be enabled to found 
a congregation specially devoted to the instruction of the poor 
and ignorant, with an oratory of its own, and fixed chaplains 


attached to it. 

His style of preaching, and its effects, at this time, are 
thus described by his biographer: 

** Although, as we have said, he was uneducated, yet to hear 
him one would have supposed that he had studied under the first 
masters of eloquence, and had learnt from them the best method of 
convincing the intellect and of moving the will. Many trustworthy 
witnesses deposed that his sermons were a compound of sacred elo- 
quence, of efficacious reasoning, of powerful effects, and, above all, 
of ardour of spirit; so that, when listening to him, he might have 
been taken for a Xavier in the Indies. Having chosen for the sub- 
ject of his discourse some touching Gospel truth, for instance, the 
absolute necessity of penance, the fearful risk of those who defer it 
until death, the grievousness of mortal sin, the rigours of Divine 
justice, or the inexplicable torments of hell (all subjects calculated 
to arouse those who rested in the deadly sleep of mortal sin); he 
next entered upon more particular details, inveighing against those 
more prevalent vices, such as ruining souls by scandals, ecncealing 
sins in confession out of shame, fomenting enmities and hatred, de- 
priving others of their goods or of their good fame, and taking part 
in such games as give rise to dishonesty or other sins : he concluded 
his discourse with some fervent colloquy to our Lord, exciting all 
to beg pardon for their offences, and to promise amendment and 
perseverance. The more effectually to excite this, he gave the 
example, with profound humility, proclaiming himself the greatest 
of sinners ; sometimes with a contrite heart he implored pardon for 
sins he had never committed; sometimes, inflamed with zeal, he 
purposed aloud to live in the love and holy fear of God. These 
were the ordinary topics of his discourses; this was the admirable 
way in which he administered the divine word, of which, moreover, 
we purpose later to give a more minute account. 

‘*It would be impossible to describe the great advantages de- 
rived by souls from his exertions. The fame of his indefatigable 
zeal became more and more widely spread: people went in crowds 
to hear him, and being touched by his words, they were humbled 
and contrite ; many even dissolved in tears. The oratory of St. Lu- 
cia being too small to contain the multitudes that flocked to hear 
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him, it was judged advisable for him to cast the net of salvation in 
some of the more spacious churches. It seemed as if the spirit of 
Paul, as he preached at Athens, had been infused into Ippolito: 
every one was moved and softened by the burning, the impetuous 
eloquence, of which he gave such brilliant instances. It would 
occupy too much of our time if we undertook to enumerate the 
individuals who, disenchanted of the world by his words, sought 
refuge in the cloister, there to embrace a religious and more perfect 
form of life; or how many, disengaged from earthly interests, fell 
at his feet after listening to him, declared their crimes, and applied 
themselves henceforth to the practice of solid virtue.” 


At length the Canon Nicolo Martini, to whom the Car- 
dinal Archbishop had strongly recommended Ippolito, charging 
him to encourage his pious works, became anxious to provide 
him and his companions with a better building than the Ora- 
tory at St. Lucia. For this purpose he applied for the Oratory 
of St. Sebastione ; and having obtained permission to transfer 
it to Ippolito and his friends, they established themselves there 
with great expectations and gratitude. But now another trial 
was preparing for Ippolito. There was in Florence a vene- 
rable monk, whose learning and zeal had gained him universal 
esteem. This good man was imposed on by certain calumnies 
against Ippolito and his congregation, and 


‘* Under the idea of rendering good service to God, he began to 
exert all his influence for the destruction of this meritorious insti- 
tute. As many persons repaired to him for confession, he charged 
all his penitents, as well as the directors and guardians of other 
congregations, to keep every one as much as possible from the 
congregation of Ippolito, which he called a conventicle of wicked 
people, governed by a hypocrite and vagabond. Not satisfied with 
this, he “publicly condemned the holy work, believing it better to 
destroy it at once than allow it to continue creating new disorders. 
This blow all but ruined Ippolito in the opinion of the people ; but 
the wisdom of God, which can extract its antidote even from the 
very poison itself, so permitted that the monk should soon be dis- 
abused of his erroneous opinion, and he at once publicly retracted 
all that he had previously said, owning it to have been occasioned 
by a mistaken ill-informed zeal; he, moreover, obliged those whom 
he had induced to blame Ippolito, to retract all their false state- 
ments, and then hastened to the servant of God to beg his pardon 
for so many offences, protesting that he would henceforth co-operate 
as far as possible to the progress and benefit of his confraternity ; 
and he kept his word. 

‘* No sooner was this storm calmed than the devil raised another 
no less terrible. For some time past Ippolito had been giving his 
special attention to the care of young boys, to prevent their wander- 
ing about the streets after the accustomed devotional exercises: to 
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effect this, he took them altogether with him to a retired place be- 
yond the city walls, where he allowed them to amuse themselves in 
innocent recreation. Bowls was the game they most generally se- 
lected ; and even in this Ippolito had an eye to the spiritual welfare 
of his children, fixing it as a rule, that instead of exacting money, 
the winners should oblige the losers to recite some short prayers by 
way of suffrage for the souls in purgatory. Surely no boyish amuse- 
ment could be more harmless or more meritorious ; yet, strange to 
say, there were people in the city (we know not whether from igno- 
rance or malice) who censured this proceeding, and who went so 
far as to give unfavourable reports of it to a famous orator who was 
then preaching the Lent in one ofthe principal churches of Florence, 
One day he publicly inveighed against the congregation, stigmatis- 
ing it as ‘the harbour of people addicted to gambling ;’ of people 
who, having squandered their property, went so far as to make an 
indecent merchandise of the most holy things. His words produced 
the most pernicious effects; many of the parents resolved to with- 
draw their children from the congregation; adults too refrained from 
going, so strong was the impression caused by tle public invectives 
of this famous but ill-informed preacher. Ippolito, deeply distressed 
by this almost general desertion, consulted the Archbishop’s vicar, 
who sent for the orator, and plainly gave him to understand how 
high an opinion he had of Ippolito, for that in all his undertakings 
his sole object was the spiritual advantage of his neighbour, and 
that what he did was fully approved of by the Archbishop. The 
learned preacher was much mortified and confounded at hearing all 
this. In the course of the following days he informed the people 
that he had committed a serious mistake, publicly extolled the meet- 
ings held by Ippolito, and all that was there done for the glory of 
God and the good of souls.” 


Not long after this, Ippolito went to Pisa for the sake of 
the baths, where he was recognised, and invited to preach in 
one of the churches. Even that single sermon is reported to 
have produced a striking and permanent effect. Returning to 
Florence, he was involved in fresh difficulties by the death of 
his father in a season of great scarcity, by which the duty of 
supporting all his family was thrown upon him, aggravated by 
the obligation to pay a debt incurred by his father amounting 
to 70 crowns, an overwhelming sum for a poor man to raise. 
He obtained the money by one of those remarkable interposi- 
tions in which the pious heart recognises a special providential 
guidance. Many remarkable conversions also at this time re- 
warded his renewed spiritual labours. 

At length Ippolito’s long-cherished hopes were fulfilled. 
Some of the wealthy citizens of Florence offered of their own 
accord the necessary funds for building him and his projected 
brotherhood a large and commodious oratory for their use 
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alone. He selected a site where the population was most poor 
and crowded, and the building was commenced in the year 
1602; and the organisation of the “ Congregation of Christian 
Doctrine” was at once completed. Its special object was the 
instruction of poor children; but its rules were so framed as 
to cultivate Christian perfection in all its members, and to 
preserve persons of all ages from occasions of sin. F’or more 
particular details we must refer our readers to the life of Ippo- 
lito before us. 

Ippolito’s labours were now sought for in many places 
subs Florence. ‘The Bishop of Volterra urgently called on 
him to come to Volterra and establish a branch of his congre- 
gation. ‘The Grand Duke of Modena, Cosmo the Second, sent 
for him for the same purpose to Modena. At Pistoia, at Lucea, 
at Perugia, and many other places, he was called for to found, 
or to reform, similar institutions; while the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, to whom he was made known by certain false accu- 
sations, disproved the moment they were inquired into, ceased 
not to begrudge his absence from Florence. In the mean time, 
all kinds of difficulties and persecutions beset him and his 
institute, almost to the end of his life. Few persons, indeed, 
ever had to endure more trials of this nature. Among the rest, 
he was accused to the Inquisition of preaching false doctrines, 


“‘The prudent inquisitor, however,” says his biographer, ‘‘ that 
he might not injure innocence through any fault of his, before com- 
ing to any decision or passing judgment, secretly sent two trust- 
worthy religious of his own order to hear the sermons of the holy 
man. They proceeded accordingly to the oratory, where the dis- 
course of Ippolito quite astonished them, so admirable was his 
method of announcing the Christian doctrine; and they spoke in 
most honourable and advantageous terms of it to the inquisitor. Not 

satisfied with this, however, he sent other persons equally prudent 
and learned, desiring them minutely to watch the expressions of the 
servant of God: like the former, they too were in astonishment and 
admiration at the manner in which he sowed the seed of the divine 
word, and expatiated upon it in terms of warm eulogy on their return 
to the inquisitor, pressing him to go himself, and so be able to judge 
of the fervour and sanctity of his maxims. To be the more fully 
convinced of what the before-named persons had advanced with re- 
gard to Ippolito, he resolved to judge from his own experience; so 
sending for Ippolito, he questioned him upon his state and mode of 
life, and inquired, moreover, from what source he drew the subject 
and arguments of his public discourses. Ippolito answered every 
question with great humility, and concluded by declaring that the 
crucifix was the book in which he most frequently studied. The 
inquisitor was highly edified at his answers, and exhorted him to 
pursue the career he had entered upon with constant fervour, and 
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solemnly promised to protect and defend him on all suitable occa- 
sions. He next summoned the authors of the calumnies, and se- 
verely reprehended them, threatening them with due chastisement 
if they renewed their infamous designs. The inquisitor died soon 
after this occurrence; the adversaries of Ippolito availed themselves 
of the circumstance, and repeated their accusations to his successor. 
Resolving to clear up the matter, this latter repaired in person one 
evening to the oratory, where he arrived unexpectedly precisely at 
the moment when Ippolito was preaching on the excellence of the 
adorable Sacrament of the altar: he treated it in so admirable and 
sublime a manner, that as soon as the discourse was ended, the in- 
quisitor ran and embraced him, thus publicly testifying his approba- 
tion and esteem. He himself undertook to deliver a discourse to 
the brethren on the following Sunday: in it he passed a high eulo- 
gium on Ippolito and his maxims. He, moreover, conceived such 
an affection for the servant of God and his congregation, that he often 
visited their oratory, celebrating Mass and administering the holy 
Sacraments there.”’ 

Such also was the issue of every attack that was made upon 
him. ‘They invariably resulted in some fresh advantage to 
himself and his congregation. At last he had the happiness of 
being able to attach four pious priests to the congregation as 
its chaplains, and to provide a suflicient endowment for their 
permanent support. Not very long afterwards he was called 
to his reward. He was at Fiesole, on some duty connected 
with an oratory there, when he was informed that the Grand 
Duke had been inquiring for him, and wished to see him at his 
palace the next day. He returned to Florence, went to the 
Grand Duke, who detained him several hours in conversation, 
and testified the high esteem in which he held him. He was 
attacked with an oppression on the chest almost immediately 
that he left the palace, and after a short illness, he died on 
the 20th March, 1619, being then 54 years old. Such was 
the opinion entertained of his sanctity, that with the hope of 
obtaining his recovery from Almighty God, the Archbishop 
caused the Blessed Sacrament to be exposed to the adoration 
of the faithful when his life appeared to be in danger. Miracles 
were wrought by his intercession after his death, confirming 
the universal belief that in the poor silk-weaver the grace of 
Almighty God had wrought the heroic perfections of a Christian 
Saint. For these, however, and much more concerning him 
which we have been unable to include in the present outline, 
we must beg the reader to turn to the life from which our sketch 
is taken. It will be impossible to read it without being afresh 
impressed with the great truth, that while Ippolito’s good deeds 
were of a character which few indeed can literally imitate, there 
is no state of life in which self-sacrificing humility, zeal, and 
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love, will not enable us to do something for the glory of God 
and the welfare of man. It was Cain who first said, * Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” It is at once the Catholic’s duty and 
privilege to regard every fellow-creature as a brother, and to 
labour for him and watch over his interests with a brother’s 
love. 








LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 


Foreign Reminiscences, by LHenry Richard Lord Lolland, 
Kdited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Long- 
mans. 

Tuts is a disappointing book, except as an illustration of the 
gentlemanly, self-satisfied, and godless Whiggery of the old 
Holland-House coterie. At least one-half of it is dull to the 
last degree, while the whole is put together rather in the way 
of a long rambling talk than as a book prepared for publica- 
tion. ‘he style, it is true, is easy, unaffected, and polished, 
but it is level and without vivacity; and we can hardly think 
that the author of the Reminiscences himself, had he been 
alive, would have sent forth his lucubrations to the world with- 
out considerable pruning, and without infusing a little more 
method and arrangement into his story. 

Lord Holland was of the old Whig school, which (as in- 
deed do its successors now), under the guise of w orshipping 
the British ‘‘ Constitution,” worshipped itself, Holland House 
was the pantheon of the sect, where the divinities, male and 
female, met together for the burning of incense, and the weav- 
ing of garlands, and the offering of hecatombs in honour of 
one another. ‘There was cultivated that “ virtue” which their 
worthy representative, Lord John Russell, protests to have 
been the object of his unceasing veneration. There they 
laughed at kings, treated religion as a jest, talked abuse of 
Toryi ism, and if they mentioned the people, vouchsafed them 
somewhat less regard than they bestowed on the carpets on 
which their aristocratic feet disdained not to tread. 

If these gods and goddesses, demigods, heroes, nymphs, 
and satyrs, had any Olympian Jove to whom they looked up 
with any measure of admiration, as of a nature superior to 
their own, it was Napoleon Buonaparte. What they wor- 
shipped in him, it is not easy to point out. Probably it was 
his despotism and his irreligiousness, united to his passion for 
turning all his marshals into dukes. Such as he w as, however, 
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they found it in their hearts to admire him and to praise him. 
And of all his Whig admirers, none were more devout than 
Lord Holland himself and Lady Holland. ‘The latter especi- 
ally rejoiced to shew her worship by all those little delicate 
attentions with which the female devotee delights to propitiate 
her idols. ‘To the last she adhered to him in her heart, and felt 
towards him on the roc): of St. Helena in much the same wa 
as a Christian would regard the Apostle St. John banished to 
the island of Patmos. 

The most entertaining portions of Lord Holland’s book 
are those which relate to Napoleon. Lord Holland himself 
was clearly not a person of any acute powers of discrimina- 
tion, but he appears to have been a man of strict veracity— 
as this world’s ver ‘acity goes—and he is as clearly a correct 
narrator of the stories he has heard. While, therefore, we can- 
not always accept his reminiscences as telling us the real truth 
of history, we may very fairly receive them as correct records 
of what Lord Holland saw, and what people said to Lord 
Holland. He is free, moreover, from the prevailing vice of 
anecdote-mongers and reminiscents in general—the passion for 
telling a good story at all costs. He gives us what he knows 
just as he received it. Consequently the sketches before us, 
slight as they are, have at least the value of being true, so far 
as their author was able to Jearn the truth. 

The stories we shall quote respecting Napoleon are, far- 
ther, quite in accordance with the character of the man as 
drawn by more elaborate painters. Such is the following 
respecting his mingled acuteness of observation, retentiveness 
of memory, and habitual tendency to trickery. 

** When any great accounts were to be submitted to the Emperor, 
Duroc would apprise him in secret of some of the minutest details. 
By an adroit allusion to them, or a careless remark on the points 
upon which he had received such recent and accurate information, 
Napoleon contrived to impress his audience with a notion that the 
master’s eye was every where. For instance, when the Tuilleries 
were furnished, the upholsterer’s charges, though not very exorbi- 
tant, were suspected by the Emperor to be higher than the usual 
profit of that trade would have warranted. He suddenly asked some 
minister who was with him how much the egg at the end of the bell- 
rope should cost? ‘J’ignore,’ was the answer. ‘Eh bien! nous 
verrons,’ said he, and then cut off the ivory handle, called for a valet, 
and bidding him dress himself in plain and ordinary clothes, and 
neither divulge his immediate commission or general employment to 
any living soul, directed him to inquire the price of such articles at 
several shops in Paris, and to order a dozen as for himself, They 
were one-third less dear than those furnished to the palace. The 
Emperor, inferring that the same advantage had been taken in the 
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other articles, struck a third off the whole charge, and directed the 
tradesman to be informed that it was done at his express command, 
because, on inspection, he had himself discovered the charges to be 
by one-third too exorbitant. When afterwards, in the height of his 
glory, he visited Caen with the Empress Maria Louisa, and a train 
of crowned heads and princes, his old friend M. Mechin, the prefect, 
aware of his taste for detail, waited upon him with five statistical 
tables of the expenditure, revenue, prices, produce, and commerce of 
the department. ‘C’est bon,’ said he, when he received them the 
evening of his arrival; ‘vous et moi nous ferons bien de l’esprit sur 
tout cela demain au Conseil.’ Accordingly, he astonished all the 
leading proprietors of the department at the mecting next day by 
his minute knowledge of the prices of good and bad cider, and of 
the produce and other circumstances of the various districts of the 
department.” 


Here we have J osephine’s representation of her husband’s 
temper and manners : 


** Napoleon’s love for Josephine was ardent and sincere. It con- 
tinued for some time; and his esteem and good will towards her 
never ceased. Upon first assuming the title of Emperor, he began, 
however, to listen to suggestions—and, perhaps, to harbour the de- 
sign of another marriage—calculated to insure his admittance into 
the college of legitimate sovereigns, and better suited to the founda- 
tion of an hereditary empire, by affording some prospect of issue. 
A lady who knew Josephine well, but who, though correct in her 
recollections and accurate in her language, is apt somewhat to dra- 
matise her narratives, assured me that, on first assuming his new 
title, the Emperor told Madame Bonaparte in her cabinet that his 
family, his ministers, his council, enfin tout le monde, had represented 
to him the necessity of a divorce and a new marriage; and that 
while she was leaning on her arm, with tears in her eyes, he walked 
backwards and forwards in a hurried and agitated manner, frequently 
repeating, ‘Qu’en dis-tu donc? Cela sera-t-il? Qu’en dis-tu?’ She 
replied: ‘Que veux-tu que j’en dise? Si tes fréres, tes ministres, 
tout le monde est contre moi, et il n’y a que toi pour me défendre!’ 
‘Tu n’as que moi pour te défendre!’ exclaimed he with emotion. 
‘Eh bien, tu l’emporteras.’ Josephine, in recounting the story, 
added that he never could withstand tears, and least of all the tears 
ofa woman. According to her, whenever he thought it necessary 
to be firm, he assumed a short, harsh, and decisive tone, for the pur- 
pose of preventing those appeals which he was unable directly to 
resist. Others have concurred in assuring me that the unmannerly 
speeches in which he too often indulged were the result of system 

rather than temper, and adopted to disconcert designs and elude im- 
portunity: that his so much dreaded bursts of passion were the cloak 
of an easy and good-humoured, not the ebullitions of a hasty or un- 
governable disposition. This may be so; but many will think he 
acted his part too well, and habit too often becomes second nature.” 
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How early he understood the art of managing Frenchmen, 
the following will shew: 


‘On his return to Paris he studied the individuals who com- 
posed the Directory and administration. He exposed their foibles 
with infinite wit, detected their defects, and censured their measures 
with wonderful sagacity and little reserve. The society of Paris, 
which had hitherto contemplated him only as a successful general, 
perceived that his discernment of character, his quickness of percep- 
tion, and his comprehensive views of public affairs, qualified him 
for political command. ‘Ceci ne peut durer,’ said he; ‘ces direc- 
teurs ne savent rien faire pour Timagination de la nation ;’ an ex- 
pression which illustrates not only his contempt of the government 
then established, but the general view of French character on which 
he founded much of his subsequent policy. His language was so 
indiscreet, that the Directory had thoughts of arresting him. Some 

say they applied to Fouche for that purpose, and that that wily and 
profligate man answered, ‘Ce n’est pas la un homme a arréter; en- 
core ne suis-je pas Vhomme qui l’arrétera.”. Whatever be the truth 
of that anecdote, the jealousy of the Directory did not escape the 
vigilance of Napoleon. He perceived with some uneasiness that his 
brilliant victories, his no less brilliant peace, and his popularity in 
the circles of Paris, was insufficient to ensure him that ascendancy in 
the army and the government to which he aspired, and that a dis- 
closure of his designs might expose him to danger, notwithstanding 
all his services and splendid qualities. From these considerations, 
though he had granted peace to Austria and to Rome, he became 
averse to any general pacification, and ardent for employment either 
in the invasion of England or some other great undertaking. In 
the meanwhile he paid assiduous court to “the men of science and 
literature, attended the Institute constantly, affected to consult the 
members on matters connected with government, and to advise or 
converse with them on those relating to science. All those circum- 
stances contributed to the Egyptian expedition. It was devised 
partly to get rid of him, partly to gratify him, and partly to dazzle 
and delight that portion of Parisian society who, through the press 
and the institutions for education, had considerable influence on 
public opinion. Napoleon also accepted the command from mixed 
motives, from ambition, from love of glory, and from a conscious- 
ness that his indiscreet language had rendered his situation at home 
somewhat precarious.” 

Here is his opinion of himself : 

‘** Napoleon not only never forgot a favour, but, unlike most am- 
bitious characters, never allowed “subsequent i injuries to cancel his 
recollection of services. He was uniformly indulgent to the faults 
of those whom he had once distinguished. He saw them, he some- 
times exposed and rectified, but he never punished or revenged them. 
Many have blamed him for this on the score of policy ; but if it was 
not sense and calculation, it should be ascribed to good nature. 
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None, I presume, will impute it to weakness or want of discernment. 
He described himself, however, as a just, not an easy man. ‘Je ne 
suis pas bon, non, je ne suis pas bon, je ne lai jamais été, mais je 
suis sur.” 


On another occasion he said of himself, ‘* Je n’aime pas 
beaucoup les femmes, ni le jeu, enfin rien ; je suis tout-a-fait 
un étre politique.” 

The following, again, displays his moral littleness and his 
untiring energy: 


‘His librarian was employed for some time every morning in 
replacing maps and books which his unwearied and insatiable curio- 
sity had consulted before breakfast. He read all letters whatever 
addressed to himself, whether in his private or public capacity ; and 
it must, I believe, be acknowledged that he often took the same 
liberty with those directed to other people. He had indulged in 
that unjustifiable practice before his elevation; and such was his 
impatience to open both parcels and letters, that, however employed, 
he could seldom defer the gratification of his curiosity an instant 
after either came under his notice or his reach. Josephine, and 
others well acquainted with his habits, very pardonably took some 
advantage of this propensity. Matters which she feared to mention 
to him were written and directed to her, and the letters unopened 
left in his way. He often complied with wishes which he thought 
he had detected by an artifice, more readily than had they been pre- 
sented in the form of claim, petition, or request. He liked to know 
every thing; but he liked all he did to have the appearance of spring- 
ing entirely from himself, feeling, like many others in power, an 
unwillingness to encourage even those they love in an opinion that 
they have an influence over them, or that there is any certain chan- 
nel to their favour. His childish eagerness about cases led, in one 
instance, to a gracious act of playful munificence. He received 
notice of the arrival of a present from Constantinople in society with 
the Empress and other ladies.” He ordered the parcel to be brought 
up, and instantly tore it open with his own hand. It contained a 
large aigrette of diamonds, which he broke into various pieces, and 
he then threw the largest into her imperial majesty’s lap, and some 
into that of every lady in the circle.” 


“ He produced much,” said Talleyrand one day to Lord 
Holland. ‘ It is incalculable what he produced; more than 
any man, yes, more than any four men whom I ever knew. 
His genius was inconceivable. Nothing disturbed his energy, 
his imagination, his spirit, his capacity for labour, his facility 
of production. He had sagacity also. In the way of judgment 
he was not so strong; but yet when he gave himself time, he 
could profit by the judgment of others. It was but seldom 
that his bad judgment carried him away, and it was always 
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when he had not given himself time to consult the opinions 


of other persons.” 
Lord Holland gives a few reminiscences of Napoleon's 
habits at St. Helena. 


*‘ Tlis life, occupations, health, and conversation in his exile at 
St. Helena have been so minutely and so frequently described in 
print, that, in preserving notes of what has been told me by his 
inmates at Longwood, I may be repeating what is well known and 
undisputed. He occasionally played at chess and at billiards ; 
the first with tolerable skill, but intolerable rapidity ; at the latter 
neither with mace nor cue, but with his hand. Before he had 
regulated the distribution of his time, he was very anxious not to 
be left between dinner and the hour of retiring to rest. To prevent 
the ladies from retiring, he would sit long at table, exert himself to 
keep up conversation, and sometimes send for books to read aloud 
to the company. He read well, but he read the same poems and 
same plays too frequently. Among the latter, Zaire was his favourite 
lecture. He slept himself when read to, but he was very observant 
and jealous if others slept while he read. He watched his audience 
vigilantly, and ‘ Madame Montholon, vous dormez,’ was a frequent 
ejaculation in the course of reading. He was animated with all that 
he read, especially poetry; enthusiastic at beautiful passages, im- 
patient and observant of faults, and full of ingenious and lively 
remarks on style, composition, and story. He read through the 
Odyssey, I presume in Dacier’s translation, and the Bible. He 
could hardly get through the first for the comments it excited; 
and as he had not been very conversant with the Old Testament, 
he was alternately surprised and delighted, provoked and diverted, 
at the sublimity ‘and beauty of some passages, and, what appeared 
to him, the extravagance and absurdity of others. He expressed 
all these emotions with great freedom and eagerness; and the man- 
ner as well as matter of his remarks awakened and fixed the atten- 
tion of his audience.’ 


Lord Holland’s account of the progress which religion 
made in Napoleon’s mind, and of his last moments, is far less 
complete than that already given by better-informed writers. 
The Inglish Whig scarcely conceals his vexation at seeing 
his idol at length yielding to those very “ superstitions” with 
which he himself had so little sympathy. 


‘In the early periods of the revolution,” says Lord Holland, 
** Napoleon, in common with many of his countrymen, conformed 
to the fashion of treating all such matters, both in conversation and 
action, with levity and even derision. In his subsequent career, 
like most men exposed to wonderful vicissitudes, he professed, half 
in jest and half in earnest, a sort of confidence in fatalism and pre- 
destination. But on some solemn public occasions, and yet more 
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in private and sober discussion, he not only gravely disclaimed and re- 
proved infidelity, but both by actions and words implied his conviction 
that a conversion to religious enthusiasm might befal himself or any 
other man. He had more than tolerance; he had indulgence and 
respect for extravagant and ascetic notions of religious duty. He 
grounded that feeling, not on their soundness or their truth, but on 
the uncertainty of what our minds may be reserved for, on the pos- 
sibility of our being prevailed upon to admit and even to devote 
ourselves to tenets which at first excite our derision. It has been 
observed that there was a tincture of Italian superstition in his cha- 
racter, a sort of conviction from reason that the doctrines of revela- 
tion were not true, and yet a persuasion, or at least an apprehen- 
sion, that he might live to think them so. He was satisfied that 
the seeds of belief were deeply sown in the human heart. It was 
on that principle that he permitted and justified, though he did not 
dare to authorise, the revival of La Trappe and other austere orders, 
He contended that they might operate as a safety-valve for the fana- 
tical and visionary ferment which would otherwise burst forth and 
disturb society. In his remarks on the death of Duroc, and in the 
reasons he alleged against suicide, both in calm and speculative 
discussion and in moments of strong emotion (such as occurred at 
Fontainebleau* in 1814), he implied a belief both in fatality and 
providence. 

‘‘In the programme of his coronation, a part of the ceremony 
was to consist in his taking the communion. But when the plan 
was submitted to him, he, to the surprise of those who had drawn it, 
was absolutely indignant at the suggestion. ‘No man,’ he said, 
‘had the means of knowing, or had the right to say, when or where 
he would take the sacrament, or whether he would or not.’ On 
this occasion, he added that he would not; nor did he.”’ 

‘‘ There is some mystery about his conduct in similar respects at 
St. Helena, and during the last days of his life. He certainly had 
Mass celebrated in his chapel while he was well, and in his bedroom 
when ill. But though I have reason to believe that the last sacra- 
ments were actually administered to him privately a few days before 
his death, and probably after confession, yet Count Montholon, from 
whom I derive indirectly my information, also stated that he received 
Napoleon’s earnest and distinct directions to conceal all the preli- 
minary preparations for that melancholy ceremony from all his other 
companions, and even to enjoin the priest, if questioned, to say he 
acted hy Count Montholon’s orders, but had no knowledge of the 
Emperor’s wishes. It seems as if he had some desire for such assur- 
ance as the Church could give, but yet was ashamed to own it. He 
knew that some at St. Helena, and more in France, would deem his 
recourse to such consolation infirmity ; perhaps he deemed it so him- 
self. Religion may sing her triumph; philosophy exclaim, ‘ Pauvre 


* General Sebastiani and Comte Flahault: aussi ne suis-je pas tout-a-fait 
élranger & des idées religieuses, added he, after assigning worldly reasons for not 
killing himself. 
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humanité ;’ more impartial scepticism despair of discovering the mo- 
tive; but truth and history must, I believe, acknowledge the fact.” 


Lord Holland also gives us Talleyrand’s opinion of the 
Emperor : 


‘* His career is the most extraordinary that has occurred for one 
thousand years. He committed three capital faults, and to them his 
fall, scarce less extraordinary than his elevation, is to be ascribed— 
Spain, Russia, and the Pope. I say the Pope; for his coronation 
—the acknowledgment by the spiritual head of Christendom that he, 
a little lieutenant of Corsica, was the chief sovereign of Europe, from 
whatever motive it proceeded—was the most striking consummation 
of glory that could happen to an individual. After adopting that 
mode of displaying his greatness and crowning his achievements, he 
should never, for objects comparatively insignificant, have stooped 
to vex and persecute the same Pontiff. He thereby outraged the 
feelings of the very persons whose enmity had been softened, and 
whose imagination had been dazzled by that brilliant event. Such 
were his capital errors. Those three apart, he committed few others 
in policy—wonderfully few, considering the multiplicity of interests 
he had to manage, and the extent, importance, and rapidity of the 
events in which he was engaged. He was certainly a great, an ex- 
traordinary man—nearly as extraordinary in his qualities as in his 
career; at least, so upon reflection I, who have seen him near and 
much, am disposed to consider him. He was clearly the most extra- 
ordinary man I ever saw, and I believe the most extraordinary man 
that has lived in our age, or for many ages.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue fifth volume of Mr. Digby’s Compitum (Dolman) carries on the 
idea of the former volumes in the same tender and refined strain of 
meditation, with innumerable quotations, many of them very curious 
and striking. 


Familiar Sketches of Catholic Life (Burns and Lambert) is a 
pretty little book, detailing the character of the Catholic’s religious 
practices, when really carried out in a ¢ruly Catholic country. It 
has a trifle too much of couleur de rose, if taken as a picture of what 
universally goes on in countries called Catholic ; but with this allow- 
ance, it will be a very useful book for distribution and for the young. 


The Clifton Tracts continue to appear. The last three issued 
are among the best. ‘“ Queen Mary and her People’ will open 
many people’s eyes ; and the facts are undeniable. The first 0. 
the controversial and doctrinal series, ‘‘ Protestantism weighed in its 
own Balance,” is a clear and valuable exposition of the Bible texts 
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most commonly twisted by Protestants into proofs of their watch- 
word, “The Bible and the Bible only.” 


An opportune reprint of Lingard’s and Dodd’s Account of the 
Gunpowder Plot has been issued. by Mr. Dolman, with notes and 
prefatory remarks by a writer calling himself Vindicator. The real 
truth in all such matters cannot be too often brought forward. 


Mr. Freeman’s Essay on the Origin and Development of Window 
Tracery in England (J. If. Parker) is a valuable manual for Gothic 
architects and church-builders. It contains nearly 400 lithographs 
of the forms of windows, many of them of course more odd than 
beautiful, but many rare and curious, and a large proportion well 
deserving of study and imitation. The illustrations are accompanied 
by critical remarks, written without affectation, and with Mr. Free- 
man’s well-known judicious acuteness. It should also be noted, that 
hardly any of the examples have ever been engraved before. 


The Rationalist and Atheist school is not relaxing its energies. 
The last month has brought out a book from Miss Martineau, jointly 
with her friend Mr. Atkinson, advocating the blankest atheism, and 
denying the immortality of the soul. Stopping short of atheism, 
but denying all character of a revelation to Christianity, and reject- 
ing the fact of the resurrection of our blessed Lord, Mr. Greg has 
published his Creed of Christendom (Chapman). Our philosopher of 
course condescends to ‘‘ value the religion of Jesus.” 


Equally credulous and a slave to his own ignorance is Mr. Nisbet, 
the author of a Rationalist novel, The Siege of Damascus (Chapman), 
but in tone ten times as offensive. The book is clever and energetic, 
though it is not fair to judge of an author’s real capacities for fiction 
from a story laid at a period 1200 years ago. But Exeter Hall could 
furnish forth no more vulgar and silly tirades against Popish and 
Puseyite mummeries and priestcraft, while the undisguised sensuality 
and animalism of the book is worthy of Luther himself. 


Mr. Hussey, the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford, has published three lectures on The Rise of the Papal Power 
(J. HH. Parker). They are temperately written, and attempt a critical 
view of the progress of the Papacy after the fourth century. Mr. 
Hussey says in his preface that his object is to let ‘‘ facts speak for 
themselves.” Whatever his object, he certainly has not attained it, 
and has taken good care that what tells most against him shall be 
suppressed. His line of argument as to the first three centuries 
would upset all belief in the existence of any doctrines whatever in 
the early Christians. He unveils himself a little rashly when he says 
that he must come forward against the Catholics, because they would 
take from the Anglicans what they have, if they could. 


A wonderfully cheap edition of Shakspeare’s Plays is appearing 
in Routledge’s Popular Library; in which also Mr. Lunn’s clever 
Council of Four has been reprinted, with Miscellaneous Tales by the 
same author. 
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There is novelty as well as merit in the plan of a small volume of 
Occasional Devotions, Litanies, &c. used at St. James’s Church, Spanish 
Place, London (Burns and Lambert). The contents of the book are 
of course not new, but it is satisfactory to see such a token of pro- 
gress in one of our largest London churches. It is gratifying also to 
see the word “Chapel” dropped, now that the building 1s a private 
chapel no longer. 


The Conversion of a Protestant Family (Richardson) is a transla- 


tion of a curious and interesting narrative some time ago noticed in 
the Rambler. 


A Catechism for First Communion (Richardson) is another useful 
translation from the French, and revised by Dr. Pagani. 


Catholic pamphlets have continued to multiply. One of the best 
we have seen for some time is the Rev. J. S. M‘Corry’s Was St. 
Peter ever at Rome? (Dolman), an excellent synopsis of the facts 
of this important question.—The Rev. E. Egan’s The Church of Christ 
and the True Bible (Jones, Shrewsbury) is a clever résumé of the his- 
tory of Catholic versions of the Scriptures.—A member of the Middle 
Temple, in answering the question, Js Papal Supremacy recognised by 
the Law of England? (Richardson), shews with much legal learn- 
ing how strikingly the Pope’s spiritual supremacy has long ago been 
received and acted on by the English law.—Two Addresses by the 
Catholic Priest of Ugthorp (Richardson) tell unpleasant truths and 
hit hard.—ZJs the Doctrine of the 37th Article of the Church of Eng- 
land consistent with the Teaching of the Primitive Church ? (Richard- 
son) collects together the chief patristic authorities for the supre- 
macy in a brief form, at a low price.—Dr. Gillis’s Letters to Lord 
Arundel and Surrey on the new Penal Law in its bearing upon Scot- 
land are pointed and unanswerable by those who would persecute 
us in conformity with the laws of reason and common sense. But 
Lord John Russell cares no more for reason than for revelation. 


Mr. Dodsworth’s Further Comments on Dr. Pusey’s renewed Ex- 
planation (Pickering) disposes of Dr. Pusey’s last evasions of his cor- 
respondent’s charges. 


Legends of the Commandments of God, translated from the French 
of Collin de Plancy (Dolman), is a well-told series of historical inci- 
dents bearing upon the Ten Commandments. They are all founded 
on facts. The idea is ingenious and well carried out. 


The concluding portion of the Life of St. Camillus of Lellis 
(Richardson) is now ready, the volume containing also lives of two 
devoted members of the Society of Jesus, the Venerable L. da Ponte, 
and the Venerable L. la Nuza. 
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Erelesiastical Register. 
DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE NEW PENAL LAW, 


THE PENAL LAW, AS ORIGINALLY INTRODUCED INTO THE HousE 
OF COMMONS, UNDER THE TITLE oF ‘fA BILL TO PREVENT 
THE ASSUMPTION OF CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES IN 
RESPECT OF PLACES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.” 


{Notr.—The words printed in italics are proposed to be inserted in committee.] 


WueErEAs by the Act of the 10th year of King George the Fourth, 
chap. 7, after reciting that the Protestant Episcopal Church of England 
and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereot, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the doce 
trine, discipline, and government thereof, were by the respective Acts 
of Union of England and Scotland, and of Great Britain and Ireland, 
established permanently and inviolably, and that the right and title of 
Archbishops to their respective provinces, of Bishops to their sees, and 
of Deans to their deaneries, as well in England as in Ireland, had been 
settled and established by law, it was enacted, that if any person after 
the commencement of that Act, other than the person thereunto autho- 
rised by law, should assume or use the name, style, or title of Arch- 
bishop of any province, Bishop of any bishopric, or Dean of any deanery, 
in England or [reland, he should for every such offence forfeit and pay the 
sum of one hundred pounds: and whereas it may be doubted whether the 
recited enactment extends to the assumption of the title of Archbishop or 
Bishop of a pretended province or diocese, or Archbishop or Bishop of 
a city, place, or territory in England or,Ireland not being the see, pro- 
vince, or diocese of any Archbishop or Bishop recognised by law; but 
the attempt to establish, under colour of authority from the see of Rome 
or otherwise, such pretended sees, provinces, or dioceses, is illegal and 
void, and the assumption of ecclesiastical titles in respect thereof is 
inconsistent with the rights intended to be protected by the said enact- 
ment; and whereas it is expedient to prohibit the assumption of such 
titles in respect of any places within the United Kingdom: be it enacted, 
therefore, by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 


I. If, after the passing of this Act, any person other than a person 
thereunto authorised by law in respect of an archbishopric, bishopric, 
or deanery of the United Church of England and Ireland, assume or 
use the name, style, or title of Archbishop, Bishop, or Dean of any city, 
town, or place, or of any territory or district (under any designation or 
description whatsoever) in the United Kingdom, whether such city, 
town, or place, or such territory or district, be or be not the see or the 
province, or co-extensive with the province, of any Archbishop, or the 
see or the diocese, or co-extensive with the diocese, of any Bishop, or the 
seat or place of the church of any Dean, or cc-extensive with any deanery, 
of the said United Church, the person so offending shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred pounds, to be recovered 
as provided by the recited Act. 

II, Any deed or writing made, signed, or executed after the passing 
of this Act, by or under the authority of any person, in or under any 
name, style, or title which such person is by the recited Act and this 
Act, or either of them, prohibited trom assuming or using, shall be void. 

III, Where by an assurance, transfer, will, limitation, or declara- 
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tion of use or trust, or other instrument, made or executed after the 
passing of this Act, any real or personal property, or any profit or ad- 
vantage to be had therefrom, is assured, given, or made applicable, or 
expressed or intended to be ¢ assured, given, or made applicable, directly 
or indirectly, for or towards the e ndow ment or maintenance of any arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, or deanery intituled or in anywise designated or 
described as an archbishopric, ‘bishopric, or deanery of any city, town, 

or place, territory, or district in the United Kingdom (except the arch- 
bishopric s, bishopries, and deaneries of the said ‘United Church), or for 
any purposes connected with or referring to the maintenance or con- 
tinuance of any archbishopric, or bishoprie, or deanery (except as 
aforesaid ) so intituled, designated, or described, or of the titular pro- 
vince, see, or diocese, or limits thereof’; or where by any such assurance, 
transfer, will, limitation, declaration, or other instrument, any real or 
personal property, profit, or i advantace, or any power, autliority, or dis- 
cretion (whether for private or pe sonal benefit, or for charitable or 
other purposes), to be exercised over or in re lation to any real or per- 
sonal property, or such profit or advantage as aforesaid, is assured, 
given, or vested, or expressed or intended to be assured, given, or vested, 
to or in any person by any name, style, or title of Archbishop, Bishop, 
or Dean, which by the recited Act and this Act, or either of them, such 
person is prohibited from assuming or using, or ‘to or in any person who 
in such assurance, transfer, will, limit: ation, declaration, or other instru- 
ment, is In anywise des ienated, mentioned, or referred to as being or 
claiming to be, or as being called or known or reputed to be, Archbishop, 
Bishop, or Dean, under any name, style, or title which such person is 

so prohibited from assuming or using, or to or in any other person there- 
in deseribed as chaplain or other subordinate of the person so desig- 
nated, mentioned, or referred to, or to or in any person in anywise 
described by means ofa reference to a name, style, or title of which, by 
the said Act and this Act or either of them, the assumption or use is pro- 
hibited ; all the real or personal property, pro ofit, or advantage aforesaid, 
or such estates or interest therein as but for this enactment would have 
been in anywise applicable to any of the purposes aforesaid, or would 
have vested in or enured to the use of the person to or in whom the same 
use is so expressed or intended to be assured, given, or vested, shall, with- 
out any office or inquisition found, vest in and enure to the use of her 
Majesty, and shall and may be disposed of and applied as her Majesty 
shall be pleased by warrant under her sign manual to direct, whether 
such direction be to apply the same according and pursuant to the in- 
tents and purposes declared in and by the instruments hereinbefore men- 
tioned or otherwise; and all such power, authority, and discretion as 
afvresaid, so far as the same but for this enactment might have been ex- 
ercised by the person in whom the same is so expressed or intended to 
be vested, may be exercised by such persons and in such manner as her 
Majesty may be pleased by warrant under her sign manual to direct. 

IV. Every person who may be liable to be sued tor any penalty 

imposed by the recited enactment and this Act, or either of them, shall 
in any suit or proceeding in equity in relation to any such assurance, 
transfer, will, limitation, declaration of use or trust, or other instrument 
as hereinbefore mentioned, or in relation to any secret or other trust, or 
other matter whatsoever, be compellable to answer upon oath, notwith- 
standing his liability to such penalty, in the same manner as if no such 
liability existed; provided that no answer of such person in any such 
suit or ‘proceeding as aforesaid, nor any matter disclosed or made known 
only by means of such answer, shall ‘be admitted as evidence against 
such person in any action for the recovery of such penalty. 
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PETITION OF THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF IRE LAND, 
PRESENTED TO THE HovusE oF COMMONS, AGAINST THE BILL. 


The Petition of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland 


Humbly sheweth,—That we, the undersigned Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, most respectfully 
approach your Honourable House to declare our sense of the impolicy 
and injustice of the Bill respecting Ecclesiastical Titles which has been 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament. 

Petitioners look on this measure as one which, under the pretence 
of preventing their assumption of titles, is fraught with hostility to the 
dearest interests of the Catholic religion. 

Petitioners beg leave humbly to state that these titles are purely 
of a spiritual nature ; that no secular power can confer or take them 
away ; that they do ‘not interfere with our duty to the throne, or in- 
fringe on the rights of « any class of her Majesty’s subjects; yet that the 
Act “prohibiting them interferes directly with the performance of our 
duties as Roman Catholic Bishops, renders legally impracticable the 
observance of the essential discipline of the Catholic C hurch, and thereby 
inflicts great injuries on us and the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom. 

Petitioners beg leave, further, most respectfully to state that, in the 
opinion of the most eminent lawy ers of Ireland, the proposed measure 
will control the free disposition of property, interfere with and endanger 
settlements made on the faith of existing laws, and in its results be 
productive of great embarrassment. 

That your Petitioners, therefore, deem it an unjust interference 
with the rights of property, a gross violation of the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which our beloved Queen, at the opening of the 
session, eraciously expressed her determination to preserve sacred and 
inviolate, and that it is eminently calculated to revive religious ani- 
mosities fatal to the peace and prosperity of the country. 

Petitioners feel called on to inform your Honourable House that, 
although the protection of the Roman Catholic laity has been urged in 
justification of the measure, its bare introduction has already produced 
a manifestation of outraged feeling and indignation among the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, w hich nothing short of its rejection will be suffi- 
cient to allay. 

Here follow the signatures of the four Archbishops, twenty-four 
Bishops, and the V icar-Ca apitular of Killaloe. | 


DECLARATION OF THE CATHOLIC LAITY OF ENGLAND. 


[The following declaration has been drawn up by a committee 
appointed ata meeting of Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, called in 
London by the Hon. C. Langdale. It has been approved ‘of by his 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and all the Suffragan 
Bishops. It is intended to receive and publish the signatures of “all 
Catholic gentlemen who may wish to subscribe their names to it. It 
may be sioned by application by letter to W. J. Amherst, Fisq., 4 New 
Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London. It is desirable that the ines 
as well as the names of subscribers should appear, and all who write 
letters are requested to write plainly. 

We, the undersigned Roman Catholic laymen of England, seeing 
that a bill is now under the consideration of Parliament, which threatens 
to inflict penalties on the Roman Catholic prelates and ecclesiastics of 
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Great Britain and Ireland for using or bearing their proper eccle- 
siastical titles, as Bishops or Deans of the sees or deaneries over which 
they preside, and to confiscate to the Crown all property which ma 
hereatter be devised or bequeathed to them by their ecclesiastical titles ; 
seeing that the effect of this measure will be to subject the Catholies of 
this country to losses and penalties for the exercise of their rights, which 
are, and by the law advisers of the Crown have been declared to be, 
legally theirs, viz. the acknowledgment and use by themselves and 
their prelates of ecclesiastical titles other than those already appro- 
priated to the Protestant Establishment; seeing, also, that a violent 
agitation on religious matters has for some months pervaded this country, 
during which all that we hold most sacred—our religion, our pastors, 
our loyalty, and our integrity—have been insulted and attacked ; seeing 
that all these and other threatened persecutions are alleged to be founded 
on the act of our Holy Father Pope Pius the Ninth, who, in the month 
of September last, exercising a power that belonged to him alone, and 
by virtue of an authority purely spiritual, and which no Catholic can 
dispute, was graciously pleased to effect certain changes in the eccle- 
siastical system hitherto in force among the Catholics of England ; do 
now feel called upon, in the face of God, our country, and of the whole 
civilised world, to protest against any interference whatever with our 
right to the untettered exercise of our religion, and particularly against 
the gross and manifest violation of our religious freedom now threatened, 
in direct contravention both of the spirit and letter of the Emancipation 
Act, and of subsequent statutes, and in open defiance of her most gra- 
cious Majesty’s expressed resolution to maintain unimpaired the reli- 
gious liberty of her subjects. And that this our protest may carry with 
it greater weight, and that all men may know how false and frivolous 
are the pretences for this invasion of our rights, we have resolved upon 
publishing the following declarations :— 


First, then, we declare that, according to the principies and doctrines 
of our holy religion, the Bishop of Rome is the chief pastor and ruler 
of the Church, and the supreme earthly head thereof, and that an essen- 
tial part of this supremacy consists in his right of conferring spiritual 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the Bishops of the Church, and of 
assigning to them portions of territory called dioceses, as the limits 
within which such jurisdiction shall be exercised, and of appointing 
each Bishop to an episcopal chair or see within such diocese, as the 
seat of the spiritual and ecclesiastical government of the Church or 
body of the faithful within such diocese; thereby authorising each 
Bishop to designate himself as (that which, in fact, he is) the Bishop of 
such see, and to assume and use the title thereof, by which his place 
and rank and office in the Catholic Church and among its pastors may 
be known and recognised. And we further declare that this right be- 
longs to the Bishop of Rome in his spiritual and ecclesiastical character, 
as successor of the blessed Apostle St. Peter, and is in nowise con- 
nected with or dependent upon his character as a temporal prince; and 
we declare that, as the power thus exercised by the Holy Father is of a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical nature, so the power imparted to the Bishops, 
the jurisdiction given, and the sees and titles granted to them, are 
purely spiritual and ecclesiastical, and confer no temporal rank, pre- 
cedency, or dignity whatever. 

II. We declare that, in some countries, and in our own before the 
change of religion in the sixteenth century, where, by the law of the 
land, temporal possessions and offices, and civil power, rank, and dig- 
nity, were annexed to the episcopal function (so that, on the appoint- 
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ment of a Bishop, he contracted new temporal obligations to the sove- 
reign, and acquired a civil status different from other subjects), both the 
State and the Church did claim an interest in and exercise a power over 
the Bishops and sees of the Church, forasmuch as acts done or changes 
made in their regard did then, by the law of the land, directly affect 
the temporalities of the realm: but we declare that the State never did, 
at any time or in any country, possess the right to interfere with the 
appointment, jurisdiction, see, or title of a Bishop, as Bishop of the 
Church, or on account of his spiritual or ecclesiastical character and 
office, but solely on account of the temporal privileges and duties which 
by law had been annexed to the episcopacy: and therefore we declare 
that, since there is no analogy between such cases and the present, inas- 
much as our Bishops have acquired by their appointment no new civil 
status, and possess, as Diocesan Bishops, no temporal privilege, power, 
or pre-eminence whatsoever, the arguments founded on this false ana- 
logy, by which the threatened interterence is sought to be justified, are 
of no weight whatever, and have no real bearing on the question. 

III. We deny that any general European law exists whereby (as it 
is pretended) the right of creating bishoprics and Bishops is inherent 
in, or dependent on, the civil power. And we declare that the exercise 
of the spiritual authority of the Pope, belonging to him as the successor 
of St. Peter, can only be limited by his own free act or concession. We 
declare also, that in some countries the Supreme Pontiff has accordingly 
been pleased by treaty, concordat, or stipulated terms in return for re- 
cognition or privileges bestowed by the State upon the Church, to allow 
the State to participate in the appointment of Bishops, or the regulation 
and division of their dioceses (which acts, however, have always eman- 
ated from himself); but we declare, that as no treaty, concordat, or 
Stipulation has been entered into, or exists, between the government of 
this country and the Holy Father, therefore the arguments founded on 
the false analogy between such cases and the present, in favour of legis- 
lative enactment against us, are nothing but colourable pretexts for per- 
secution. 

IV. We declare that the Holy Father Pope Pius the Ninth, by re- 
dividing the apostolic vicariates, which had by his predecessors been 
created in this country, into one archdiocese and twelve dioceses, and 
appointing to them as Bishops, with ordinary powers in the Catholic 
Church, the prelates whom, as Vicars-Apostolic, with extraordinary 
episcopal powers, we had been accustomed to revere and obey, did not 
in any way, directly or indirectly, commit any agression upon, or offer 
any insult to, either the sovereign or the people of this country. 

V. We declare that the recent change in our ecclesiastical system, 
useful and desirable as :* was with regard to Catholics, did not in the 
slightest degree injure or affect our Protestant fellow-countrymen, or 
operate any change in their relations with Catholics. Further, inas- 
much as, before the recent arrangements, the country had been divided 
by the Supreme Pontiff into territorial districts with local limits, called 
Apostolic Vicariates ; inasmuch as ecclesiastical titles from places within 
the kingdom had been assumed and used—viz. those of Vicars-A postoli¢ 
of the London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Welsh districts; inasmuch 
as the prelates filling those offices were appointed by the Pope; inas- 
much as it is abselutely false that the claims to spiritual authority of the 
Vicars-Apostolic were less extensive (as has been pretended) than those 
of the Diocesan Bishops; therefore we declare that any justification for 
the proposed penal enactment, on the ground that a novel and unpre- 
cedented extension of the claims of the Catholic Church has been at- 
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tempted, by the nomination of our Bishops, by parcelling out the land 
of the country, and by conferring ecclesiastical titles and dignities from 
places within the realm, is merely specious, and wholly unfounded both 
in fact and reason. 

VI. We declare that the recent creation of our Catholic hierarchy 
has not in any way impaired or affected the civil or temporal supremacy 
of her most gracious Majesty, or lessened in any way the dependence 
of her Majesty’ s subjects, whether Catholic or Protestant, on her Ma- 
jesty’s courts of justice, or introduced any rule or law, or ‘code of laws, 
attecting any rights or properties w hatsoever, in contravention of, or in 
derogation from, the laws of the land. On the contrary, we declare our 
full belief that her Majesty’s courts preserve, since the establishment of 
the hierarchy, exactly the same powers that they possessed before of 
adjudicating on and determining questions inv olving the rights and pro- 
perty of her Majesty’s subjects. Moreover, seeing that her Majesty’s 
courts of justice, exactly as they have hitherto done, will still con- 
tinue to inquire and tu ascertain by evidence what are the religious or 
ecclesiastical laws and usages of Catholies, Dissenters, Unitarians, and 
others, and to make these laws and usages thus ascertained the bases of 
their decisions on all questions depending on them, whether with re- 
gard to trusts or other rights, provided such laws and usages do not con- 
travene or prove inconsistent with the laws and constitution of the realm; 
seeing that her Majesty’s courts, exactly as they have hitherto done, will 
still continue to retuse to adopt, sanction, or enforce any ecclesiastical 
Jaw or religious usages that may contravene or prove inconsistent with 
the laws and constitution of the realm; seeing that thus the establish- 
ment of our hierarchy has not made, or affected to make, the slightest 
alteration in the principles or practice according to which her Majesty’ s 
courts adjudicate upon and determine questions ‘involving the rights and 
property of her Majesty’s subjects: we do therefore declare, that any 
alleged necessity for exceptional legislation with regard to Catholic rights 
and | property, supposed to arise from the establishment of our hierarchy, 
has no real existence, and is unworthy of serious notice. 

VII, We reject with the utmost scorn and indignation the imputa- 
tion that we wish for any interference between our revered prelates and 
ourselves, or require any protection for our rights and property against 
them and the powers conferred by the hierarchy. We regard every at- 
tempt made to represent a penal law against our Bishops as a measure 
passed for our benefit and at our request, as an attack upon our honcur. 
And we make this statement for the express purpose of depriving any per- 
son who may again hazard these insinuations (whether he be a professed 
enemy to our religion, or a secret foe within our own body) of all credit 
and attention. Moreov er, we protest most strongly against the glaring 
impropriety of founding measures against the Catholic Bishops, clergy, 
and laity, on seeret or anonymous information, or on any statements, 
except such as shall be made openly and in a manner which will enable 
us to refute them if untrue. 

VIII. We declare that the government of the Catholic Church 
through a regularly constituted hierarchy of Diocesan Bishops is the 
only normal and perfect condition of the Catholic body. The govern- 
ment by Vi icars-A postolic we assert to be abnormal and provisional, and 
to owe its origin amongst us solely to the religious persecution which so 
long disgraced the country. We declare that it was never established 
except from necessity, or meant to be continued after circumstances 
should permit a return to the ordinary form of government. We de- 
clare that its duration in this country has been due to the enfeebled 
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state of our body after a long and cruel persecution; and we utterly 
deny that it ever was deemed in itself, or is now by us considered pre- 
ferable, or even equivalent, to gov ernment by Diocesan Bishops. And 
therefore we declare that any attempt by legislative interference, much 
more by a new penal law, to deprive us of our hierarchy, or to impede 
or hamper its free action amongst us, is a direct act of persecution and 
a violation of our liberties as Englishmen. 

IX. We declare that, inasmuch as by our religious principles we are 
bound, and as by our rights as Englishmen we are entitled, to main- 
tain the spiritual and ecclesiastical supremacy of our Holy Father the 
Pope over the Catholic Church ; inasmuch as, by necessary consequence, 
we are bound to recognise and obey as our lawful ecclesiastical superiors 
the Metropolitan and Bishops under whom, by the valid exercise of a 
power which belongs to himself alone, we have been placed ; inasmuch 
as a refusal on our parts to recognise the ‘m, their jurisdiction, their titles, 
or their sees, would, according to our conscientious belief, be aw rongful 
act, and a breach of the bond of unity which indissolubly binds us to 
the see of Rome; therefore, any legislative enactment subjecting any 
Catholic, whe ther Bishop, cleric, or ‘lay man, to punishment or loss for 
his free and willing obedience to the authority of his Church, or pro- 
hibiting his full and entire compliance with the ordinances of the Supreme 
Pontitt concerning the restoration of our hierarchy, will be by us con- 
sidered as an unjust and oppressive infringement of the rights of con- 
science. 

Lastly, having regard as well to the proposed law as to the many 
monstrous and tyrannical schemes and measures which, during the re- 
cent agitation, have been proposed and suggested for our oppression ; 
considering that small and vexatious interferences with freedom of con- 
science involve the whole principle of religious persecution, and may 
be used as precedents and excuses for the most intolerable tyranny ; 
holding, also, that our religious freedom is the dearest and most valu- 
able of our rights, as the one for whose sake we and our ancestors have 
borne and suffered most, so as not to shrink from the sacrifice of our 
civil and political priv ileges, our property, and our lives in its defence ; 
remembering, moreover, “that not we only are attacked, but the millions 
of our Irish Catholic fellow-subjects are engaged with us in defe nding 
our common cause; we do solemnly declare that we are firmly deter- 
mined, for their sakes as well as for our own, to resist, by every legal 
and constitutional means within our power, every attempt to deprive 
either ourselves or them of the least portion of our religious liberty. 


ADDRESS OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS TO THE QUEEN. 


Presented to her Majesty by the Lords Vaux of Harrowden, Dormer, 
and Lovat, and signed by nearly 400,000 English Catholics. 


To the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 

May it please your Majesty, we, the undersigned subjects of your 
Majesty, residing in England, and professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, beg to approach your Majesty’s throne, there to express our sen- 
timents of unimpaired and unalterable fidelity to your Majesty’s royal 
person, crown, and dignity. 

At a moment when attempts are being made to impeach our loyalty, 
we consider it a duty to give fresh utterance to these our feelings. 

During centuries of ‘exclusion from the privileges of the “constitu- 
tion, and from the rights enjoyed by their fellow-subjects, the Catholics 
of England remained true to their allegiance to the crown of this realm, 
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and yielded to none in their readiness at all times to defend its rights 
and its prerogatives against every foe. And now that, under your 
Majesty’s wise rule, we enjoy equal participation with others in the 
benetits of the constitution, we are more than ever animated with the 
same sentiments of fidelity and attachment, and are equally ready to 
give proof, whenever occasion may present itself, of the sincerity of our 
loyal professions. 

The dearest of the privileges to which we have thus been admitted 
by the wisdom of the British legislature, is that of openly professing 
and practising the religion of our fathers, in communion with the see 
of Rome. Under its teachings we have ever learnt, as a most sacred 
lesson, to give to Cesar the things that are of Caesar, as we give to God 
the things that are of God. In whatever, therefore, our Church has at 
any time done for establishing its regular system of government among 
its members in this island, we beg most fervently and most sincerely 
to assure your Majesty that the organisation granted to us is entirely 
ecclesiastical, and its authority purely spiritual. But it leaves untouched 
every tittle of your Majesty’s rights, authority, power, jurisdiction, and 
prerogative, as our sovereign, and as sovereign over these realms, and 
does not in the leastwise diminish or impair our profound reverence, 
our loyalty, fidelity, and attachment to your Majesty’s august person 
and throne. And we humbly assure your Majesty, that among your 
Majesty’s subjects there exists no class who more solemnly, more con- 
tinually, or more fervently pray for the stability of your Majesty’s 
throne, for the preservation of your Majesty’s life, and for the prospe- 
rity of your Majesty’s empire, than the Catholics of England, in whose 
religion loyalty is a sacred duty, and obedience a Christian virtue. 





THE CLERKENWELL LECTURES. 


Tue following letters, which have appeared in the Catholic news- 
papers, and which were called forth by certain strictures on the Lec- 
tures in question, will be interesting to many of our readers. 


Lay PREACHING—IS IT RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Srr,—Some persons have objected to the Lectures now delivering at 
SS. Peter’s and Paul’s Chapel, Clerkenwell, on the ground that lay preach- 
ing is a thing not to be tolerated. It has been already shewn that these 
lectures are not sermons, but precisely those historical and controversial 
appeals to which no one ever objected on the ground that laymen were 
not competent to deliver them. At the same time, the interests of truth 
require it to be stated, that even if they were real sermons in the ordinary 
sense of the word, they could not be condemned merely on the ground 
that lay preaching is contrary to the discipline of the Catholic Church ; 
so far from it, the practice possesses the sanction of some of the very 
highest authorities, and it has been adopted in Italy itself, and other 
countries, to an extent of which English Catholics are little aware. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola and his companions were in the habit of 
preaching incessantly, long before they were in orders, and before the 
foundation of the Society of Jesus. On one well-known occasion, St. 
Ignatius was maliciously accused before an ecclesiastical tribunal, but 
not a word was said against his right to preach as a layman, provided 
the proper authorities permitted it; he was only warned not to discuss 
the most difficult and obscure of subjects, and this not because he was 
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a layman, but because he had not devoted much time to the study of 
theology. 

St. Philip Neri frequently preached in Rome while yet a layman. In 
the church of San Salvatore he used to preach every first Sunday in the 
month, during the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; crowds went 
to hear him, and the good he did is described by his biographer as very 
great. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori was in the habit of employing the most 
competent of his lay penitents to preach to the poor in Naples; first of 
all in workshops and private houses, and afterwards, when the numbers 
increased, in public oratories and churches, with the special approval 
of the Cardinal Archbishop. 

The B. Ippolito Galantini remained to the end of his life a poor 
hard-working mechanic, and yet he accomplished the work of an Apos- 
tle in Florence and other places in Tuscany. Though a man wholly 
unskilled in human learning, he is spoken of by his biographer as a 
preacher of rare power. He was not only employed by the inferior 
clergy in teaching the young, and in preaching to all classes, but his 
services were called for by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
Grand Duke of Modena begged him to come and preach in Modena, 
while his own sovereign was unwilling to spare him trom Florence even 
for a few days. In fact, though remaining a layman and a poor me- 
chanic to the end of his life, every hour that could be spared from his 
secular labours was devoted to the work of an Apostle. 

To this day, as I have been told on very good authority, you may 
hear laymen preaching in Italy to the confraternities of which they are 
members. In the Oratorium Parvum at Rome even boys preach. 

It is important, I think, that such facts as these should be borne in 
mind by persons who are disposed to find fault with the lectures which 
have given occasion to my remarks. They shew how very differently 
such matters are viewed in Catholic countries, where the principles of 
Catholicity are better understood than among ourselves ; and they will 
tend to confirm all candid persons in the opinion, that the only ques- 
tions to be considered in the case of these lectures are, first, whether 
the lecturers are competent to their task, and secondly, whether they 
have the approval of ecclesiastical superiors. —I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JOHN KyneE, 
Catholic Chapel, Upper Rosamon Street, Clerkenwell, 

Feb, 27th, 1851. 


Lay PREACHING—THE RiGcut USE or CHURCHES. 


March 6th, 1851. 

S1r,—One of the objections that have been urged by your corre- 
spondents against the lectures delivered in Rosamon-street Chapel has 
been based on the supposition that applause and laughter are altogether 
wrong and mischievous in a church appropriated to religious worship. 
I cannot but think myself that this notion has its rise in that puritanical 
spirit which prevails among the Protestants around us, and of which it is 
a common characteristic that while it ‘‘ strains out a gnat’’ it is perfectly 
ready to ‘swallow acamel.”’ It is this unfortunate spirit which tends 
to keep our churches locked up all day, save during the hours of divine 
Service ; to make them the comfortable private property of the rich, 
instead of the home of the poor; and generally to guard them with so 
fastidious a care against imaginary abuse as to reduce their actual use 
toaminimum. Iam far enough from wishing to employ them for any 
purpose except those in which the interests of religion are directly or 
Indirectly involved; but I maintain that the lectures in question do tend 
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to serve the best interests of the Catholic Church, and that, moreover, 
the occasional applause and slight laughter which they call forth is in 
no degree inconsistent with that Yeligious frame of mind which we natu- 
rally associate with a sacred building. Your correspondent, Mr. Lynch, 
has truly stated that the demonstrations excited by the lectures are of no 
extravagant description ; on the contrary, they are at once so cordial 
and so controlled as to shew that the audience deeply feel the import- 
ance of the subject in which they are engaged. As to the demeanour of 
the many Protestants present, it could not be more attentive or respectful, 

As an example of the very different ideas entertained in countries 
where no puritanical influence is created by the presence of Anglican or 
Methodistical Protestantism, I would refer your readers to an account 
given by Mr. Allies, in his Journal in Ttaly and France, of what he saw 
or heard in Paris, in the Church of Ste. Marguerite. The altar was 
hidden by a curtain, and a dialogue on this very subject of miracles 
was carried on between the Abbé Massard and the Abbé Croze, which 
called forth nothing less than shouts of laughter and applause. After the 
dialogue a sermon was preached, during which the preacher ‘‘ was more 
than once applauded,.”” Many similar instances will occur to the memory 
of all persons familiar with the customs of really Catholic countries. The 
following examples of what takes place in Rome itself I am enabled to 
state on an authority which, if it were necessary to mention it, would at 
once silence all doubts as to their correctness and importance. 

Theses, not only of theology but of philosophy, including mathema- 
tics, are constantly held in the Church of the Seminary, or “the Roman 
College ; a Cardinal (or even, as in the case of Cardinal F erretti, the 
Pope himself) presiding , and giving the signal for the applause in the 
end. The Blessed Sacrament is of course removed. 

Distributions of prizes are given in chapels or churches for Catechism. 

Funeral orations are given in church, and from the pulpit, by lay- 
men; so also discourses on the opening of collegiate studies: and his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman himself preached before Pope Pius VII. 
when he was only 16 years old, and had not received the tonsure. 

On one of the Sundays after Easter there takes place in the Church 

of Santa Maria del Pianto the election of the ‘‘ Emperor of the Cate- 
chism,’’ a most exciting scene, well known even to many English visitors 
of Rome. The Blessed Sacrament is removed, and the Emperor of the 
preceding year is placed in a seat above the altar, the boys contending 
being placed on elevated tiers of benches all around. 

During Christmas in the Church of Ara Ceeli is a Prosepio, which is 
visited by large crowds, while at intervals a little boy or girl deliver a 
sermon. 

Facts such as these might easily be multiplied ; but the above are 
more than sufficient to shew the light in which the lectures at Rosamon 
Street and Bunhill Row would be regarded by the highest authority in 
the Holy City itself. It might indeed, I think, have been “taken for eranted 
that the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster was not likely to have given 
his sanction to proceedings in the slightest degree contrary to the disci- 
pline and usages of the Catholic Church.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, JoHn KYNE. 

Catholic Chapel, Upper Rosamon Street, Clerkenwell. 


Lay PREACHING, AND APPLAUSE IN CHURCHES. 


Srr,—lI have read with much attention the letters that have appeared 
in your ’ columns relative to the delivery of lectures by laymen in some 
of the Catholic chapels in London. The arguments of those who object 
to these lectures seem to divide themselves into two heads. 
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Ist, They object to laymen preaching ; 2d, they object to laughing 
and other demonstrations of feeling in buildings (not consecrated, it 
appears, but at least) set apart for public worship. On the first of these 
points I would beg to call your correspondents’ attention to the lives of 
the saints, where, if I mistake not, they will find numerous instances 
of what they so much dislike. The names of St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, and St. Philip Neri, occur to me at once, and I 
believe there are many others, All these delivered, not merely his- 
torical or controversial lectures, such as I understand those in London 
to be, but downright earnest, practical sermons— ‘‘ rebuking, exhort- 
ing,’ and, in a word, preaching, whilst yet they were laymen; and I 
never read that their zeal was accounted blameworthy by their eccle- 
siastical superiors: on the contrary, what they did in this way was 
under the express sanction of the proper ecclesiastical authorities. And 
at the present day, in Rome, Florence, and other Italian cities, you 
may hear young laymen of no pretensions to sanctity such as that of 
the great names I have mentioned, preaching Sunday after Sunday in 
the consecrated chapels of the respective contraternities to which they 
may happen to belong. It is true that these persons may be supposed 
to be addressing their own little brotherhood, whatever it may be: still 
each of these brotherhoods has its chaplain and its spiritual director, to 
whom the duty of preaching should (in your correspondents’ opinion) 
be exclusively confided ; and, as a matter of fact, a number of persons 
are constantly present at these sermons who are not members of the 
brotherhood, so that the sermons are, to all intents and purposes, public 
sermons. Never having belonged to any of these confraternities myself, 
I cannot tell by what rules the lay preacher may be chosen, or what 
limits may be set to his choice of subjects; but 1 may mention that the 
Jast Sunday I spent in Florence was within the Octave of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, and that I was asked on that occasion by a young 
Italian friend (he was not more than twenty, and had no intention of 
being ordained) to come and hear him preach in the public chapel of 
his contraternity, and that his subject was to be the Real Presence and 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Again, every body who has spent 
a winter in Rome has heard the sermons of little children (boys and 
girls, spite of St. Paul’s injunction that women should keep silence in 
the Church) at Christmas time in the Church of the Franciscans at 
Ara Ceeli, and the more developed sermon of lads of ten or twelve 
years old, which often precedes the spiritual exercises of the Oratory at 
the Chiesa Nuova. These last, however, are such manifest exceptions 
to ordinary rules, that they ought scarcely to be mentioned, perhaps. 

Then as to laughing, and other expressions of feeling in churches, 
you may hear this again and again in Catholic countries (at least in 
Italy), even during the regular Sunday sermon, delivered not by a lay- 
man, but by the priest; still more frequently may it be heard in the 
more familiar catechetical instructions commonly given in the Sunday 
afternoons. I would specify in particular the City Mission, preached 
by the Jesuit Fathers in the principal churches of Rome, where the in- 
structions are given in the form ofa dialogue between a priest and a 
supposed ignoramus, but the part of the ignoramus is always taken by 
a very clever priest, whose great object it is to keep the people’s atten- 
tion always on the qué vive; and to do this he has frequent recourse to 
Witticisms, which are received with roars of laughter. And all this, it 
must be remembered, goes on in the nave of the large Italian church, 
whilst the Blessed Sacrament is on one of the side altars, or perhaps 
even in the tabernacle on the high altar. But it may be said that the 
objection is not raised against these free expressions of feeling per se, 





